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WOPENCE off the tea duty represents the relief of 
taxation which Mr. ‘Austen Chamberlain was enabled 
to offer on the occasion of his annual Budget speech on 
Monday afternoon. It will, no doubt, be very welcome 
relief, since, practically speaking, tea has become a 

necessity in the household. But here we are more interested in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s general review of the situation 
than in his particular proposals. It has long been the custom 
lor those who occupy his position to give an analysis and review 
of the financial position of England. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
did not carry this out to the same extent as his predecessors, and 
it was scarcely possible that he could do so in what has been 
described as the shortest Budget speech on record. Nevertheless, 
he had much to say that was of great interest. For example, 
his remarks on the revenue from alcoholic liquors are pregnant 
with meaning. The main fact on which they are founded is 
that the English people are curtailing their drinking habits. It 
is to us of the utmost consequence to ascertain why this is so. 
Unsentimental statisticians have been accustomed to tell us that 
the consumption of alcohol depends mostly on commercial 
prosperity. If people are well off they buy wine, beer, and 
spirits in large quantities, and if hard times come they economise 
in this direction. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is not satisfied with 
the explanation. Recent observation has shown him that a 
revival of prosperity does not in every case cause the public-houses 
to be more frequented. So certain is he of this, that doubt 
has arisen as to the quarter from which the consequent loss of 
revenue may be made good. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
finds the increased temperance of the people to be due in 
large measure to a change of habit. During the last fifteen 
years or so all sections of the population have taken more 
than used to be the case to the patronage of outdoor sports. 
Football matches and cricket matches are witnessed by multitudes 
who were not tempted out before. Among the poor the use of the 
bicycle has been developed to an enormous degree; and among 
the rich the motor-car has become extremely popular. Not 
only so, but railway companies and other agencies have 
vastly increased facilities for spending holidays in the open 
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air. It is, therefore, not illogical to conclude that much 
of the pocket-money which used formerly to be spent op 
drink is now utilised to secure outdoor amusements, At 
every succeeding holiday the railway companies seem to 
carry an increased number of travellers out of town, and most of 
those who take advantage of the trips offered them are much 
better conducted than were the excursionists of a generation ago, 
In other words, they do not inflame their minds and hurt their 
bodies by consuming a vast quantity of alcohol, but prefer to 
seek rational and wholesome enjoyment. From a national 
point of view, needless to say, the change is most welcome; 
especially as it is accompanied by a growth of the feeling in al] 
sections of society that drunkenness is not only a reprehensible 
but a disgusting vice. If public opinion sets in this direction 
more real progress will be made than was accomplished by all 
the zealotry of temperance reform when it was at its height. 

Certainly other facts cited by Mr. Austen Chamberlain help 
to bear out the conclusion at which he arrived. For example, 
the consumption of tobacco, which we would naturally expect to 
shrink in bad times, has increased. Indeed, it produced a quarter 
of a million more revenue than was estimated, and the facts g0 
to show that the same change is apparent among all classes. Wine, 
we are told, has done badly. It has been a subject of complaint 
for some time past among hotel companies and refreshment con. 
tractors that their customers are buying less wine; and this is 
reflected in the financial statement. Again, there is a great 
falling off in foreign spirits which practically we take to mean 
brandy. These are beverages of the wealthy classes, and their 
partial disuse is proof apparently that it is no longer incumbent 
onaman to have his bottle of wine todinner. Here, again, some- 
thing may be said for the openair. During the last two decades 
vast numbers of men at and above middle age have been induced 
to take up golf and kindred pursuits, but on doing so many of 
them find that they are not fit, and that if they would put them- 
selves in a position to take athletic exercise they must puta limit 
to the quantity of wine they consume. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of golfers learn from their pastime to live more simply 
than they did before, and probably this accounts in some degree 
for the shrinkage of the wine bill. But then we have the same 
phenomenon found in regard to beer, which has been described 
as “the poor man’s wine.” The Chancellor told us that the 
consumption per head both of spirits and beer was less in 1904 
than it had been in any one of the last fifteen years, In 
1g00 the consumption of beer was a little over 31gals. 
per head of the population, but last year it had decreased 
to 29gals. In the course of his speech Mr. Chamberlain read 
a letter from an Inland Revenue supervisor that seems to put 
the whole case in a nutshell. He says: ‘It is the general 
opinion that a wave of sobriety is passing over the country, 
and the working and middle classes instead of spending their 
holidays in the public-houses take advantage of the cheap 
excursion trains and cheap tramway fares, while in the evening 
they visit the music halls or other places of amusement.” He 
ended his letter with the expression of an opinion that any 
increase of wages in the future will be expended in pleasure 
and amusement and not in drink. 

All this is extremely satisfactory, and we feel sure that the 
embarrassment arising from loss of revenue will not prove 
insurmountable. But a feature of the Budget that cannot be 
passed over without apprehension is the increasing magnitude 
of our expenditure. Perhaps, in itself, it may be taken as the 
outward and visible sign of our enormous wealth. We will 
have a great deal done by the State that our forefathers were 
content to do themselves. More adequate provision is made 
for the poor, the children of the working classes are educated 
free of cost, and many other services are rendered to the 
individual. Then our armaments are kept up to a higher pitci 
of efficiency. During the Victorian era it seemed to be taken for 
granted that the period of peace on which we entered after 
Waterloo was either going to endure for ever or be interrupted 
only by wars so remote that they would not affect the British 
Islands. But latterly there has been much disillusion in this 
respect. We have come to feel and believe that collision 
with a continental power is by no means so far removed 
out of the sphere of possibilities as we should like. More- 
over, South Africa taught us that readiness and efficiency were 
worth the money they cost. So the public at large has become 
reconciled to an increased expenditure both on the Army and a 
Navy. That is what makes it so hard to suggest retrenchment 
and economy. Yet that, and no other, is the great problem 
which awaits solution at the hands of some future Chancellor 0 
the Exchequer. 


Our Portrait [lMustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. geo 
( wife of Mr. Sydney Gladwyn Jebb, of Firbeck ath 
Rotherham, Yorkshire. 
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MONG the deeper interests exciting people at-the present 
moment, one of the strongest is a dramatic expec- 
tation that we are on the eve of witnessing, or 
rather hearing of, a great naval battle in the 
East. Admiral Rozhdestvensky, with his ill-starred 

fleet, has slowly ploughed his way to the scene of opera- 
tions, and Admiral Togo is preparing to meet him. The 
manceuvres at the present moment closely resemble the opening 
moves in a game of chess, before so much as a pawn has been 
removed from the board. It is always unsafe to prophesy, 
but the probabilities point to a Russian disaster. Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky may have reaped one advantage from his long 
voyage; he has had the chance to drill and prepare his 
men for actual warfare. However green and raw they might 
have been on setting out, they must be familiar now with the duties 
allotted them. On the other hand, his ships must have 
deteriorated in respect to mobility and efficiency. They are, 
too, in a precarious position. If Admiral Togo should succeed 
in cutting off the colliers and the transport boats, the battleships 
will be rendered almost helpless, and we cannot imagine a 
naval commander, who has hitherto proved himseif so able 
and daring, failing to make the most of his opportunities. 
Should a battle occur, only one result, so far as we can see 
just now, is possible. 


If ever an honour was thoroughly well deserved, it was so in 
the case of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, who was the guest of a 
most brilliant company at dinner on Saturday last. It was his 
seventy-fifth birthday, and for something like half a century 
Mr. Greenwood has edited one or other of the leading pub- 
lications of London. But it was not only because of his 
distinction as a journalist that this great compliment was paid 
him, nor even for his services to the country, important as these 
have been. There are two points in Mr. Greenwood’s career 
which entitle him to special honour. In the first place, he has 
followed his career with the high-minded conscientiousness that at 
times has almost approached quixotry, and in this respect he has 
exercised almost the finest influence thata man can exercise over 
hiscontemporaries. In the second place—and we regard this as 
of scarcely less importance-—Mr. Greenwood has always shown 
as much scrupulous regard for the purity of his mother-tongue as 
he has had for his personal integrity. At a time when corruption 
of every kind has invaded the English language, both in speech 
and writing, he has by practical example maintained its purity. 
Those who are beginning a literary life will do well to study the 
simple and ciear construction, the rich idiom, and the fineness of 
thought which characterise the work of this master of his craft. 





Others have praised the practical work done by Mr. Green- 
wood, so that it is almost unnecessary to touch on it here. His 
genial and humorous account of the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares was laid before newspaper readers on Monday morning, 
as was also an account of the splendid work he did when, in 
founding the Pali Mall Gazette, he effected a complete revolution 
in English journalism. To think of it all would make anyone 
alaudatoy temporis acti. Many can remember the time when nearly 
every important editorial chair in London was filled by someone 
of commanding ability. There was Mr. Greenwood himself in 
that of the St. James’s Gazette, Mr. John Morley in the Pail Mall 
Gazette, and Mr. Mudford in the Standard, to name only these 
three. But that good time passed away, and there came an 
mvasion of American ideas which called for another type of 
man. Our opinion is that England then suffered a spasm 
of bad experience. The number of people of culture and taste 
has been steadily increasing, in spite of all the degrading 
influences, and no doubt the Press of the future will in due time 
tise to their requirements. But in any such revival the man 
who will be most thought of as a model will be he whose 
birthday was celebrated last Saturday. 


One of the pleasantest usages connected with Easter is the 
collection of eggs by country children. These it was the custom 
to dye with various. homely products, such as coffee grounds, 
gorse blossoms, and onion peelings. Like many another fine 
old observance, this one has been seized hold of by the commercial 
classes, and turned into something absolutely foolish, viz., the 
sale of coloured imitations of eggsat Easter. This would call for 
no comment except for the circumstance that this year it threatens 
to become a fashion to sell these eggs in baskets adorned with a 
stuffed bird. Of course the idea is most inane; the Easter egg 
is called in various districts the pace, peace, or Pascal egg, and 
had a symbolical meaning. We hope that those who are 
entrusted with the carrying out of the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Acts will take efficient measures for the protection of the small 
songsters whose lives are threatened by the new fashion. 





One of the fashionable entertainments of the travelling 
Briton, and certainly not one of the least interesting, is that 
which is provided by the Holy Week in Seville. At the moment 
of writing the whole of that part of Spain is suffering from some- 
thing very like a famine, in consequence of the excessive drought. 
It is a condition which, in this extreme form, is happily very 
rare in Europe, involving as it does an almost complete suspen- 
sion of agricultural work and a very serious destruction of crops. 
The municipal authorities do not seém able to give anything 
like adequate relief, and the Government is providing work for 
the labourers out of public funds; but it is feared that this cannot 
be done on anything like a sufficient scale to relieve the general 
distress. Further, the duty on flour and corn has been reduced 
during the reign of the famine prices; so that all that can be 
done, humanly speaking, is being done, but the only real relief 
must come from the clouds of heaven. Andalusia is the province 
that appears to suffer most severely, but these distressing 
conditions extend also to Valencia and Aragon. 


IN A DRY. 


Night reeled and swayed, the day came through, 
The light fell clear on hill and tree; 
A lark sing up into the blue, 
And it was morn in Italy. 
A goatherd drove afield his goats, 
A boy glad-hearted as the day, 
And as he went his merry notes 
Met answering song from every spray. 
With eve a scornful maiden came, 
More lovely than the dying day; 
She set his careless heart aflame, 
Then laughed and went her way. 
Day’s crimson died into the dark, 
And gne in shade were hill and tree; 
Hushed was the song of boy and lark, 
And it was night in Italy. 
ROBIN FLOWER. 


With all its energy, America has frequently shown signs of a 
decadent element in certain circles of its citizens. One of 
these was the notorious Suicides’ Club, the members of which 
have, we understand, ail perished by their own hands, except 
one, who died naturally before he could take his own life. The 
Osler Club, though not so vicious, is subject to a similar 
criticism. It is an organisation of men who have agreed among 
the selves to quit active life as soon as they are required to do 
so by a majority of their fellows. The principle is, of course, 
an entirely false one, since it appoints judges who are 
supposed to be able to say when a man has passed the period of 
usefulness. It runs on all fours with the proposal one some- 
times hears from extremists to the effect that ailing and crippled 
children should not be allowed to live. But in point of fact it 
has often happened in the history of the world that those whose 
lives, as it were, hung on a feeble thread, have been able to 
think and to do things of the utmost service to their fellow-men. 
There is much to be said for the older and more wholesome 
public opinion that accounted any interference with the operation 
of Nature an act of impiety. 





The work of restoring the Campanile of St. Mark’s at 
Venice is proceeding in a very certain, even if in a somewhat 
slow, manner. The sight of the work, for those who are lucky 
enough to be permitted to see it, is oue of surpassing interest. 
A high wooden paling hides the scene of operations from out- 
siders, and forms, as it were, a work-yard. In this space 
eighty workmen, some belonging to the town, but most of them 
from the country around, are employed either in preparing the 
stone, or hewing the timber, or carrying the cement which is 
needed for the foundations. A huge square pedestal in the 
middle is all that is left in the original site of the old Campanile, 
and is to serve again for its successor. The groundwork of this 
pedestal is the part on which the hands are now engaged, and 
in the strengthening and consolidating of this under-pedestal lay 








od 


the great difficulty of beginning the work of reconstruction. 
For it was long before any means could be found whereby to 
prevent the ground under and around this pedestal from yielding 
and slipping once any weight was placed on it. This difficulty 
is now Overcome—at least, such is the belief of the experts. 


They have, they say—and so far their belief is corroborated 
hy facts—discovered a means for wedging up the base in such a 
fashion as to support the huge weight which it will be called on 
to bear. To arrive at this, 3,760 piles of larch-wood have been 
hammered into the soil below. The interstices are filled in with 
cement and other materials, helping to form a firm substratum. 
On this again is laid an infinity of broad planks of oak, the 
planks being laid in a radiating way at the four corners, 
and in straight lines in between. This floor is also overlaid 
with cement so as to allow of no vacuum of any sort, and made 
so as to afford a flat and even surface on which to lay the tiers of 
Istrian stone which form the structure above the woodwork. 
The business of arranging these stones is great; for they have to 
be cut and shaped in such guise as to fit in perfectly with the old 
block already existing (over which the belfry is to come), and 
have to be adjusted so that the weight shall be distributed with 
absolute equality to prevent any uneven pressure from forcing 
the foundations outwardly. This work is, in short, to constitute 
a circle or ring of inviolate strength and unity round the still- 
standing stump of the old fabric. The question as to when the 
whole will be completed is uncertain. Some of the authorities 
speak of five years ; others wonder if double that space of time 
will suffice for the rebuilding of the Campanile. 


Mr. W. F. Radcliffe Saunders has just made a second 
donation of 10,000 eggs to the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington. This last gift includes many rarities—the 
raptorial series is complete, and the same is true of the crows, 
crossbills, and buntings. More than 300 eggs of the common 
cuckoo, with those of the hosts destined to hatch them, will 
prove most valuable; they should do much to help us towards 
an explanation of the variation which these eggs display. As 
the Museum collection of birds’ eggs now amounts to something 
like 100,000 specimens, there is ample material for a broad, 
philosophical study of oology, which as yet no one has attempted. 
Indeed, it is time that this was undertaken, if only to show that 
the collection of eggs is not a futile pastime about on a level with 
the collection of postage stamps, as some maintain. 


Over the great penguin rookeries of Macquarie Island, 
and the desolate Auckland Islands, the hand of the relentless 
company promoter is stretched, and unless prompt measures are 
taken, it will probably not be withdrawn until, as in the case of 
the dodo and the great auk, extermination ends the tragedy. 
Dr. E. A. Wilson, the assistant-surgeon of the Discovery 
Antarctic Expedition, points out that for some years past the 
unscrupulous speculator has derived a considerable profit from 
the preparation of penguin oil, obtained by throwing these help- 
less birds by the thousand into the melting-pot, and_ boiling 
them down. No less than 100 tons of this oil so procured has 
recenily been placed on the market. Encouraged by success, a 
scheme now appears to be afoot whereby caldrons are to be 
set up on the Auckland Islands to facilitate this nefarious traffic. 
Hitherto the rookeries of these islands have suffered comparatively 
little ; but once the caldron fires are lighted they will not be 
suffered to die out till the last survivor of the host is slain. 
Surely no effort should be spared to frustrate this diabolical 
work. 


At the last meeting of the British Ornithologists’ Club, 
Mr. M. J. Nicoll exhibited an example of the snowfinch, 
and pointed out that this was the first recorded instance 
of the occurrence of the snowfinch in Great Britain. The 
bird was a male, and in good plumage. Since it bears a 
somewhat close resemblance to the snow-bunting, it is possible, 
of course, that its occasional occurrence may have escaped 
notice, though this is hardly likely in these days of quickened 
interest in ail that pertains to bird life. It was first detected, 
apparently, by Mr. Nicoll at Rye Harbour on February 2ist, 
flying with a flock of skylarks, and here, on the next day, it was 
shot. Breeding in the high mountain ranges of Central Europe, 
this wanderer was probably blown out of its course when in 
migration, by the strong north-easterly gales which had been 
blowing for three days prior to its arrival. The snowfinch has 
been obtained twice in Heligoland, once in spring and once in 
autumn. 





A writer in the Madras Mail tells a delightful story of a 
“new life” absolutely without parallel in Europe. The inventors 
of it are known as Sea Gipsies, and the scene of their happy 
wanderings is the archipelago Mergui. Instead of carts they 
own covered boats, in which, with their families, dogs, cats, 
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chickens, and pets, they float about on the sea and wander from 
island to island. By day they fish or harpoon turtle, or dive for 
oysters; but every night they put back to the shore. If the 
weather is bad at sea, they land with their dogs, and then Poach, 
catching porcupines, squirrels, armadilloes, hog-deer, and the 
like, of which they make savoury stews, like our gipsies, ]; 
sounds an ideal life, with mild sport, no work, no hours, no fixed 
abode, no rates andtaxes. Asa “rest cure” its adoption might 
be recommended by nerve specialists. 


In normal years the Briton returning about this season to 
his native land from the South of France is conscious of a lively 
sense of dissatisfaction as he contrasts the backwardness of the 
spring verdure in ‘the Garden of England,” which he traverses 
on his way from the seacoast to the metropolis, with its compara: 
tive forwardness over certainly the greater part of the Continent 
which he has just left. The present season is so far abnormal 
that he need feel none of this common sense of dissatisfaction, 
Not only is the spring growth of Southern England no more 
retarded than that of the northern part of France, it is even 
appreciably more advanced ; and the South of France itself is in 
many places so backward that England can vie with it in its 
greenery. Just across the Channel the nights during the first 
week in April had a temperature of several degrees of frost, 
which naturally prevented all vegetation from coming forward. 
To be able to speak thus well of the British climate is as 
pleasant as it is, unfortunately, rare. 


LONDON FLOWERS. 


Perchance they do not know the joy they grant, 
The kind ones with their gardens on the street, 
To wayfarers who love the meanest plant, 
And make such roads their daily, dear retreat ; 
sut, sometimes, I have thought the very flowers 
Blow with a sense of pity, smeli more rare 
Than those that bloom in consecrated bowers. 
Or is it that these Londoners would share 
The stress of life, and so give out their best 
‘Yo help the city workers on their way ? 
I know not, but, were I with riches blest, 
Of many gardens I would make display 
Where toiling feet and aching eyes must go, 
And leave the flowers my fellowship to show. 
LILIAN STREET. 


There is a growing demand in India for timber other than 
teak, owing to the increase of factories and of coal-mines, while 
there is also a large export. ‘The forests of Kanara in Bombay, 
hitherto of no great account, are now yielding a good revenue, 
The chief forest officer, Mr. Murray, complains that more 
should be done to increase the proportion of teak growing im 
these forests. As usual, the greatest losses are due to forest 
fires, and these fires, though often caused accidentally, are as often 
incendiary. The oldest form of cultivation practised by the forest 
tribes was to burn a good patch of woodland, leaving all the 
trunks bare and black, and then to sow among the fertilising 
ashes a miserable crop of grain. This was done for two yeats, 
by which time the jungle plants grew up, and choked every- 
thing. In this way, perhaps, £400 worth of timber was killed to 
grow £5 worth of grain. But as the tribes know no other way 
to grow corn, they resent being interfered with, and revenge 
themselves by arson. 


It is satisfactory to learn that a way out has apparently been 
found from the impasse which seemed to be threatening the postal 
service to Australia with a very intermittent communication 
The trouble arose in 1g01 out of an enactment of the then new 
Commonwealth, to the effect that all contracts regarding the 
carriage of mails must contain the provision that only white 
labour should be employed. ‘This did not apply to the contract 
of the Imperial Government with the P. and O. Company, 
which provides for a fortnightly service, but, on the other hand, 
when the time came to enter on the new contract of the 
Commonwealth with the Orient Company, which carried the 
mails alternately, week and week about, with the former 
company, the Commonwealth found itself bound to stipulate 
that white labour only should be employed. Naturaily this 
provision did not “jump with” the policy of the steamship 
company, and the result was that Australia enjoyed a fortnightly 
service only for some while. The “way out” has come into 
sight in consequence of the company’s agreeing to accept 4 
considerably increased subsidy for carrying the mails —a® 
increase of £35,000 a year, which it may or may not be worth 
Australia’s while to pay for the maintenance of its «+ White 
Australia” doctrine. In the meantime the increase has been 
agreed to by the Federal Cabinet, but still requires ratification 
by the Commonwealth’s Parliament. 
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APRIL BLOSSOMS. 


S old almost as Time is the rejoicing of humanity over the 
announcement that spring has returned and the winter 
departed. The sentiment has its roots in the very 
inmost cells of our being. During winter life is 
reduced to its minimum. Perhaps it is no very 

fattering reflection that it comes and goes with a certain 
automatic regularity. Let the sun give forth a certain amount 
of heat, and it at once springs into vigour and vitality; singing, 
merry-making, and all the signs of superabundant energy are 
heard throughout the land; but should the thermometer fall, a 
sreat dulness ensues. In certain animals it takes the form of 
absolute sleep. The torpidity of creatures so variously con- 


Uineat stituted as squirrels, badgers, bats, and snakes is but an exag- 
— erated expression of a feeling common to every one ofus. We may 
Ction. not go torpid, but we become listless and depressed ; the reaction 
— from this is what is given expression to in the feeling spring 
even brings with it. There are signs of its coming which awake a 
fis in joy, not so much on account of anything intrinsic, as because of 
—— their associations. The first swallow may not make summer, 
frst but he tells of its coming. The first bell-like note of the cuckoo, 
frost, floating out from the copse, announces the speedy advent of 
bic glorious summer. So likewise when we stop to admire the first 


“™ little sprig of green, timidly shot forth by the hawthorn in the 

hedges, we are, consciously or not, anticipating the moment when 
all will be once more green and flourishing. Many people have liked 
autumn better than spring. George Eliot may be quoted as an 
example; and the season of mellow fruitfulness has much that 


than 
while 
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speaks in its favour. It has at once colour and tranquillity, 
and that feeling of rest which comes when the day’s work is 
ended. The result of the year’s labour is spread out, as it were, 
to be viewed and valued; and the oncoming of winter is antici- 
pated without apprehension, because of the preparations that 
have been made tor it. Many poets, perhaps without too closely 
analysing the reasons, have loved autumn more than any season 
of the year. Some, again, profess not to care much about spring. 
It is true that the older versifiers—Chaucer, his contemporaries 
and immediate followers—were unwearied in their laudation of 
April and May, of sweet songs and early flowers, and the other 
phenomena that occur when spring is ‘‘Icumen in.” But the 
modern newspaper writer, who loves posing asa cynic, has much to 
say in proof of a favourite contention of his that this is all mere 
sentimentality. He will tell you of the physical discomfort 
which awaits him who goes forth to seek his pleasure in the first 
weeks of an English spring. It is most probable that a cold 
east wind is blowing, and we have proof enough recently that the 
arrival of the. first flowers may coincide with a heavy snowstorm. 
ih ten... July a So the angler, who is the sportsman most tempted to go out in 
ead. SHINING DAFFODILS. Copyright March, April, and May, has memories of many a bitter breeze 
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that has blown on him from the water as he pursued his medi- 
tative recreation. Very likely, too, if he has gone far afield, he 
is obliged to remember empty and draughty hotels where life was 
a misery; for it is often forgotten, by those who take a pleasure 
in decrying the inconveniences of going during summer to 
a resort affected by tourists, that if you go to the same 
place when the excursionist has ceased to trouble, and while 
the cheap tripper is still at rest, you may procure solitude at a 
rather heavy outlay in discomfort. The hotel, during what are 
called the dead months, is only half manned, as the economical 
host engages his servants mostly by the season. Probably 
the cooking is done by one of the ordinary maids, and the airing 
and heating of the place are not attended to at all, while it is quite 
possible that many 
of the rooms are 
shut up altogether. 
What is a_ palace 
during summer is 
no better than an 
ill- kept soldiers’ 
barracks at the 
time when cheap 
tripsare not. More- 
over, the unfortu- 
nate sportsman is 
much more depen- 
dent on interior com- 
forts now than he 
would be during the 
months of August 
and September, 
since he can 
scarcely go forth 
to take his pleasure 
in the open without 
risking the chance 
of being soaked by 
rain or snow. 
Again, at certain 
times of the day 
the sun’s rays are 
so powerful, and 
they shine down 
upon a world look- 
ing so beautilul, 
that the unwary are 
tempted to believe 
that summer has 
actually come; and 
they will even lay 
aside garments 
meant for winter 
wear, and act as 
though the cold had 
passed away 
entirely. Buta 
spring night, after 
the sun has gone 
down, will often try 
the hardiest  con- 
stitution, and it is 
a good old English 
proverb which says, 
“Ere May be out, 
ne’er change a 
clout.” Thus, who- 
ever would jeer at 
the pleasures of 
spring has _ plenty 
of barts for his 
arrows. Yet, when 
he has. said _ his 
worst, it sll 
remains a most 
exquisite time of 
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thorn is still out, and its white flowers only appeared in full force 
a short while ago, and are now at the height of their beauty. Th 
sturdy blackthorn is at this season one of the most ornamental 
shrubs in the wild country, owing to its blooming s0 early 
but on commons, an equally hardy plant, the gorse, is turning 
its russet colours into glowing bronze and yellow. We 
need not recall the old saw that when the gorse is not in flower 
kissing is out of favour. It is perfectly true in one sense; byt 
while winter lasts only stray blossoms are put forth, while the 
bushes are now assuming that ruddy hue which made Linnays 
kneel down and thank God for having bestowed such a treasure 
upon the world. Indeed, at this season of the year the commons 
wear their most attractive aspect. The trees and seedlings which 
have been planted 
on most of them, 
or are self-sown, 
are now coming into 
leaf. As we have 
said, the gorse is 
flowering so rapidly 
that one notices the 
difference with every 
day, and millions of 
other plants, from 
the hardy _ little 
coltsfoot upwards, 
are thrusting their 
fresh green sheaves 
out of the ground, 
while above them 
the lark carols his 
merriest strain. 
We have said little 
about the garden, 
though the flowers 
in our illustrations 
are all cultivated, 
In spring the 
garden has a 
peculiar charm 
belonging to the 
season. Every new 
flower that comes 
out has a_ fresh- 
ness that we shall 
miss later on, when 
Flora’s feet, so to 
speak, are every- 
where visible. And 
perhaps the purestof 
them belong to the 
same tribe as the 
jonquil and __ the 
narcissus. The 
custom of growing 
these bulbs in 
masses is most 
admirable; a border 
all glowing with 
them is a_ sight 
most welcome to 
the eye, and we 
know of few fairer 
scenes than is pre- 
sented by a certain 
orchard in which 
many thousands 
have been planted 
between the trees. 
They are of various 
sorts, so that a 
succession of effects 
is produced during 
the course of the 
year. Some have 
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the day when 

the rath primrose begins to bloom in wood and by the hedgerow ; 
now is the time when trees look most graceful. In winter 
they show their outlines in stern and uncompromising severity. 
In summer they are overwhelmed and hidden by thick masses of 
foliage ; but there are a week or two in spring when the tender 
buds are just beginning to unfold, and yet do not show the 
leaves, and then, perhaps, the forest is at its fairest. Soon the 
light and fluttering garment of those young days will have 
deepened and thickened; soon the squirrels will be able to play 
in privacy, and the birds build unseen where only bare branches 
grew before. Already the delicate vernal colours are being 
diversified with brilliant blossoms. It has been said that the 
winter can never be said to have quite gone as long as the black- 


grass, and are 
breaking up the dull uniformity bequeathed by winter; others 
will show their exquisite faces when the green blades have 
grown almost as tall as they are themselves. They have 
run before the blossoms that come on the trees, but they 
last longer, and will be seen when the petals of the others have 
been scattered on the wind like snowflakes. It is not necessary 
to say much of those which we actually show, since they ale 
their own eloquent spokesmen, and the familiars of all who 
truly love the calling of Adam. i: 
It is the most ancient of crafts, as one of its most distil 
guished of exponents was fond of saying. Need we say that our 
reference is to Andrew Fairservice, one of the many gardeners 
who owed their existence to the imagination of Sir \Valter oct 
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Poetry goes so naturally with flowers that we can scarcely 
conceive of one without the other. Many there are who may 
still remember how Lord Tennyson, perhaps the most illustrious 
of our Laureates, loved his garden, and how he had a long covered 
walk made in it where when grown old and feeble he could still 
take exercise within view of his favourite flowers. His prede- 
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cessor, William Wordsworth, was more devoted to the wildings of 
the hedgerows, the highways, the moor, and the woodland. Many 
of them, such as the lesser celandine and the daffodils, he has 
painted in words that seem almost to be final. Robert Burns 
was no Laureate, but his ‘*‘ Wee modest crimson-tipped flower ” 
lives in history as assuredly as do the daisies of Dan Chaucer’s 
verse. Shakespeare, it is very evident, must have delighted in all 
that Nature brings forth, and especially in the flowers, whether 
they were blowing in wildness, or grew in a formal and culti- 
vated garden, in that respect at least resembling the great 
contemporary to whom some would attribute his works. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


NHERE cannot possibly be any doubt as to the position 
of Mr. Maurice Hewlett as one of the most popular 
authors in the day, but some of his recent experiments 
must have been of the nature of a trial to his admirers. 
So much we are bound to say about the latest of his 

Productions, Fond Adventures: Tales of the Youth of the World 
(Macmillan). Mr. Hewlett is often not very happy in his titles ; 
his “New Canterbury Tales” seem to amount almost to a 
challenge to Chaucer himself, and the use of the word ‘ Fond” 
in the name of the book before us points to a want of tact of the 
same kind. The very word which in various parts of the 
Country is used to mean “silly,” and has in the hands of great 
Writers been so often employed ironically, appears to 
be a mistake. From the book itself we gather that Fond 
Adventures are more or less love adventures, and a simpler way 
Would have been to call them that. There are four in the 
Volume, and one only in which the author has done justice to 
himself. It is the first, “The Heart’s Key.” The tale is mostly 
about a demoiselle called Saill, who had three lovers: 

“The three were Jauffrai of Brieuc, a very noble youth, full of 

mettle, who made good songs; the Monk of Quesle, a man of the Church, 
who made ter; and the Viscount Ebles, a great man from Roussillon, wha 


bs 
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made no songs at all unless he were fighting, and then he sang a sharp low 


>? 
song like tne whistle of a sword in the air, which, indeed, was the instrument 
he played on better than any. As for the fourth lover, he was Guillem of 


Nantoil, a poor minstrel, with a cropped head, meek eyes, and smooth face, 
whom nobody thought a lover at all, and who in his service never lifted his 
looks higher than Lady Saill’s knee. He kept his looks thus modestly low, 
and his thoughts to himself and the Virgin Mary. She, and she only, knew 
that every night when Saill went to bed Guillem kissed the edge of her bliaut 
as she left the hall, kissed the lintel of the door where her hand had stayed, and 
r>turning when she was gone, kissed the cushion where she had rested her head.” 

In the other stories Mr. Hewlett’s descriptions are very 
decidedly garrulous. They lack the point and clearness of a 
great writer. Here they are at least brief, and leave a distin- 
guishable impression on the mind. Again, the invention of the 
ornament is extremely clever. We are told that 
“her hair was plaited up with pearls and touched the ground behind 
her. Round her waist was a very broad girdle of gold, plates of gold riveted 
together with hinges and stuck with sard and emerald, of the sort they call 
a heart’s key, the girdle which virgins must wear until they are wedded. 
She wore it outwardly by day, and at night next her body; it had never left 
her yet ; and the wonder of the country was, when or how it would, Here, 
too, was a mockery: not that the country admired, but that no one dared turn 
the key or unlock the shrine, to lay bare Saill’s heart and take it in his hands,” 
She is something of a jilt, and the three lovers enter into an 
unmanly conspiracy to humiliate her. She is cast out with her 
minstrel, and this ieads Mr. Hewlett into what is really one of the 
finest love stories that he has written. It contains also some of 
the most pictorial writing, as witness the following : 

‘¢The primroses were out in the banks, in the meadows cowslips nodded 
their heads, jonquils and lady-smocks, The spring was in, earth quick with 
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it. They came to a little wood which crowned a grassy field, and there they 
rested on the young moss by a fountain, while they ate what bread they had. 
Overhead a pair of wood-doves by a new nest sang to each other, Nantoil 
was burning that day, but in the wood in the valley the doves sang clear and 
long. Saill put off her slippers and cooled her feet in the water ; she ket 
down the golden race of her hair and threw her head back to shake it free, 











A. H. Blake. 

« 
These happenings take place during the time of John Lackland 
and Simon de Montfort, so that we should scarcely describe them 
as tales of “‘ The Youth of the World.” The second story in the 
volume is called ‘‘ Brazenhead the Great.” It suffers badly from 
being inordinately spun out. The chief character in it is well 
conceived, but so much is said about him that at the end we 
grow absolutely weary. He was 
‘fa lean man of six feet two inches, of inordinate thirst, of two scars on 
his face, a notched forefinger, a majestic nose, of a long sword, two daggers, 
and a stolen horse, of experience in divers kinds of villainy, yet of simple 
tastes.” 
Out of such promising materials we had hoped that much 
diverting adventure might have been obtained, especially as the 
year is 1450, when life in England was full of the most romantic 
possibilities. The result, however, is most disappointing. Much 
of the same criticism might be applied to ‘ Boundelmonte’s 
Saga.” Once more we set out in company that promises us 
much delight. The hero 


““was a great lover, they say; few women could look at him without 


looking again, and few twice without a stir inthe side. He had a very easy 
way with them and their belongings: to pinch a girl’s cheek, or kiss her on 
the chin, as if to say, ‘ You are worth so much to me, or so much.’ They 
called him the butterfly for this sipping trick of his.” 

Probably Mr. Hewlett wrote this tale in something of a hurry: 
It lacks pregnancy and also charm. The model it is formed on is 
very easily discerned, as the style is obviously imitated from 
Boccaccio; but the author has not the narrative power of his 
model, and, unfortunately, reproduces his defects, and particu- 
larly his discursiveness, more faithfully than his merits. 

The other story is called ‘The Love Chase,” and has not 
appeared in print before. It, like the rest, is Italian in its setting. 
We are sorry that we cannot praise either it or the other stories 
more unreservedly than is the case, yet this arises from no want of 
appreciation of Mr. Hewlett’s merits. He has many of the 
gifts of a good writer. In most of his work there is energy 
and there is freshness. He has an eye most observant 
of the outward peculiarities of character, and he possesses 
imagination enough to present them vividiy. Again, he is 
imbued with the romantic spirit, and his stories are seldom 
conventional. What he lacks is the most divine of the gifts 
that can be bestowed on a writer, viz., artistic sympathy. 
He imagines his characters with power and effect, but he does 
not seem to be able so to enter into their minds that in varying 
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circumstances they act with spontaneous and convincing natural- 
ness. If he could but surmount this difficulty, and at the same 
time subject his style to a rigorous process of pruning, he would 
more than deserve all the popularity which is enjoyed by him. 

The other book of which we have something to say differs 
completely in character from that which has just been produced 
by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. It is the Penthestlea (Constable), by 
Mr. Laurence Binyon. In a classical legend Mr. Binyon has 
found a subject that is well worthy to take its place by the side 
of his preceding volume, ‘‘ The Death of Adam.” Penthesilea 
is a queen of the Amazons, who, having had the misfortune to kill 
her sister while they were out hunting together, resolves to 
make some atonement by challenging Achilles to battle. Perhaps 
what we may call the sub-colour of the legend is the eternal 
strife between man and woman, in which, of course, the latter is 
bound to suffer defeat. The poem is written in a style with 
which Mr. Binyon has made us familiar, and the workmanship 
throughout is up to so high a level that the book contains scarcely 
a bad line, and scarcely a word out of place. Perhaps the 
only fault that can be found with it is the deadness of the 
level at which the author remains. If there are no bad 
passages, neither are there any that are extremely good. The 
tragedy of the tale comes from the fact that even whilst slaying 
Penthesilea, Achilles falls in love with her. Itis too late for her 
to know that, and he has not the consolation to think that even 
in dying her thoughts were with him. Unless, indeed, one 
might extract such meaning from a passage which says 


‘in their eyes 
Meeting, the marvel of what might have been 
Was with that moment married, as a touch 
On thrilling strings wakes from the eternal void 
Beauty unending.” 


However, this seems to have been but the passing feeling of a 
moment, for shortly afterwards her countenance changed, an 
her death is thus described : 


** Now not on him 
Her dying eyes looked, not on him who stood 
Meshed in the wrath of his own fiery deeds, 
Passionate, yet transfixed, as if the power 
Of some Immortal had made vain his might 
And helpless his victorious hands ; her head 
Sank, and her liberated spirit, where 
He might not follow, was already flown.” 
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FHE BELLIS OF FercTe 


The Bells of Youth are ringing in the gateways of the South: 
fo) oD » y 





The bannerets of green are now unfurled: 
Spring has risen with a laugh, a wild-rose in her mouth, 


And is singing, singing, singing thro’ the world. 


The Bells of Youth are ringing in all the silent places, 
The primrose and the celandine are out: 

Children run a-laughing with joy upon their faces, 
The west wind follows after with a shout. 


The Bells of Youth are ringing from the forests to the mountains, 
From the meadows to the moorlands, hark their ringing ! 
Ten thousand thousand splashing rills and fern-dappled fountains 


Are flinging wide the Song of Youth, and onward flowing, singing! 


The Bells of Youth are ringing in the gateways of the South: 
The bannerets of green are now unfurled: 

Spring has risen with a laugh, a wild-rose in her mouth 
5 5 ) 


And is singing, singing, singing thro’ the world. 


Fiona MaAcLeop. 


WADHAM COLLEGE. 


T is no disparagement to the history of Wadham College to 
say that its buildings are more interesting in themselves 
than any of the events connected with them, for, thanks to 

the munificence and the taste of their Foundress, they are in 


colleges has been practically unaltered since its foundation.’ 
Although the college is rapidly approaching its tercentenary, its 
front quad and main buildings have been so little changed 
that a seventeenth century Rip Van Winkle would have no 


one respect unique in Oxford. Wadham alone of the older difficulty in finding himself at home in them. And there was 
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abundant justification for leaving the buildings unchanged; 
they are the choicest specimens in Oxford of that curious 
seventeenth century Gothic which survived there long after 
the sister University had given itself over to the classic 
architect. 

The difference between Oxford and Cambridge cannot be 
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Copyright ENTRANCE TO 
better seen than in a comparison of the buildings of Wadham 
and of Clare, colleges which are often compared architecturally, 
with good reason, and both of which may feel flattered by the 
comparison. In both cases the architect has trusted, with 
complete success, to the beauty of simplicity ; but Clare has the 
simplicity of the best Italian architecture, while Wadham Chapel 
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(as seen from the gardens) shows windows which might haya 
been put up under the first Tudor, but which were really put up 
under the first Stuart. So strongly have tne critics felt the 
incongruity between style and date that the late Mr. Fergusson 
the historian of architecture, maintained that the chapel was a 
much older building incorporated in a seventeenth century college, 
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When told that Wadham had its accounts complete, and that 
these proved that all the buildings were built at once, he replied 
that no amount of documents “could prove the impossible.’ 
The remarkable purity of the late Gothic at Wadham is probably 
connected with its origin. It was founded by a Somerset squire 
and his wife, and it bears, alike in stone and in woodwork, the 
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mark of the county, the richest architecturally in the West Country. 
This is nowhere more clearly seen than in the woodwork of the 
chapel screen, which most curiously resembles that of Croscombe, 
near Wells. Wadham isarchitecturally interesting from another 
point of view; its building accounts are preserved in the greatest 
detail, down even to the steward’s record of the ‘12d. in beer, 
when I agreed with them” (z.e, the workmen) ; but there is no 
trace at all of what we should call an architect. The tradition 
that Thomas Holt of York, the architect of the new schools, 
was also the architect of Wadham, seems clearly refuted by 
the MS. accounts. The general design seems to have been 
given by William Arnold, a kinsman of the Wadham steward, 
who was paid from tos. to 1 a week for superintending the 
work; but he also worked as a mason himself, and the 
carrying out of the design was apparently left to the individual 
craftsmen. 

As has been said, the college owed its origin to the 
munificence of a Somerset man, Nicholas Wadham, who, 
at the close of his long life, resolved to found the college, 
which, by his express wish, was to bear his name. As 
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a person than King James himself, the donor of tie charter 
But in spite of this absence of limitation, by far the greater 
number of Wadham men for the first two centuries of the 
college’s existence came from Somerset, or the kindred districts 
of West Dorset and East Devon. The most famous of 
these was the great Puritan admiral, Robert Blake, whose 
solid John Bull-like face adorns the walls of the college halj 
in an interesting portrait. For good reasons Oxford cannot 
claim many of the heroes of English warfare; but she at leas 
boasts the greatest name in the annals of the Navy, after that of 
Nelson. Blake joined the college just before the death of the 
foundress, Dorothy Wadham, to whom had fallen the whole 
task of carrying out her husband’s intentions. Like Devorguilla 
of Balliol, she is the real founder, and the “ piety” with which 
Wadham men remember her name is shown to be well 
deserved by her recently-published letters. They have been 
admirably edited by the Rev. R. B. Gardiner, Surmaster 
of St. Paul’s School, and a former scholar of Wadham, for 
whose untiring labours on the college register and records 
Wadham men cannot be sufficiently grateful. Her care for 
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Fuller well puts it: ‘* Absalom, having no children, reared 
up for himself a pillar to perpetuate his name. This worthy 
man created that which hath, doth, and will afford many 
pillars to Church and State, the uniform and _ regular 
(nothing defective or superfluous therein) college of Wadham, 
in Oxford.” 

Nicholas Wadham wasa man of decided views on University 
life. He died before a stone of the college was laid, but he 
had carefully thought out the principles on which its statutes 
were to be drawn up, and he enforced these even on his death- 
bed. There was to be no obligation for his fellows to enter 
Holy Orders, but ‘every man was left free to profess what he 
liked.” Again, the fellowships were to be terminable after a 
certain number of years, and their holders were ‘not to live 
there all their time like idle drones.” He thus anticipated the 
modern arrangements of lay and terminable fellowships, and his 
college from the first was largely free from local restrictions in 
the election of its scholars; three of these came from Essex, 
three from Somerset, and the other nine from any county in 
«“ England,” which was altered to “Great Britain” by no less 
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her college never ceased, and she stripped herself of half 
her jointure in order that the stipends might be paid more 
nearly in full. 
The history of one college at the Universities is very like 
that of another, and Wadham makes no exception; there, as 
elsewhere, the heroic struggle of the Civil Wars was followed by 
the long decline into inglorious ease during the eighteenth 
century, and by revival in the nineteenth. But every college 
has its periods of special distinction, and Wadham may boast 
that in the rapid revival of Oxford, after the fall of the Royal 
cause, her sons played the most prominent part. The intruded 
Warden was Dr. John Wilkins, the brother-in-law of Oliver 
Cromwell, who enjoyed the unusual honour of being not only 
promoted by both sides (there were many ‘“ Vicars of Bray } 
but also of being well spoken of by both sides. He owed this 
happy fate to the fact that he used all his influence to protect 
men of learning, whatever their religious or political opinions; 
especially he did much to save the endowments of the [ niversity 
from those sectaries who carried their dislike of “carnal 
wisdom” to the extent of proposing schemes of disendowment; 
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it is not surprising that Wilkins was preached at by them from 
the University pulpit ‘as a mere moral man, without the power 
ot godliness.” 

During the rule of Wilkins at Wadham, the most famous 
name is that of Sir Christopher Wren, who was in residence as 
scholar for four years before he migrated as fellow to All Souls. 
He afterwards returned to Wadham to occupy, as Savilian 
Professor of Geometry, the great room over the gateway which 
was for a time attached to the Professorship. Just senior to 
him was Thomas Sydenham, the greatest name in English 
medicine, and just junior, John Mayow, whose premature death 
robbed England of the honour of founding modern chemistry. 
Mayow had anticipated by a century the theories of the great 
Frenchman, Lavoisier, but, dying at thirty-seven, he left his 
work incomplete, and it was forgotten till our own day, when it 
has been re-edited in Germany with wonder and admiration. 
The great names of individuals, however, are largely accidental ; 
a college does not make a man of genius, proud as it is of 
him. What we can definitely attribute to Wilkins is a large 
share in that organised encouragement of scientific research 
which culminated in the foundation of the Royal Society ia 
1662. ; 

The meetings for the encouragement of the “new _philo- 
sophy " —secundum mentem Domini Baconi, as Aubrey cails it—had 
begun in London in 1645. They were transferred to Oxford in 
1649, where Wilkins began in his lodgings “ weekly an experi- 
mental philosophical club.” One of the large rooms in the 
Warden’s lodgings (in the north-west corner of the college) 
is undoubtedly the cradle of the Royal Society, seven of 
the original members of which belonged to Wadham. The 
connection is still recognised in the annual invitation sent 
to the Warden of Wadham for the Royal Society’s conver- 
sazione. One object of this scientific study is quaintly 
described by Sprat, the historian of the Royal Society and 
himself a \Vadham man, who, as Dean of W estminster, 
holds an unenviable place in the Tory pillory of Macaulay’s 
History. He writes that it was intended “to provide a race of 
young men invincibly armed against all the encroach- 
ments of enthusiasm.” 

If this was the purpose of the renewed scientific study, it 
was certainly realised in the end; but for half a century, till the 
last Stuart left the throne, Oxford was still keenly alive to 
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political issues, and by no means dead to real learning. In this 
period Wadham was one of the few Whig colleges, and as 
such was a fitting home for Arthur Onslow, the greatest 
Speaker the House of Commons has ever had, as well as 
the longest to rule (1726-61). His affection for his old 
college is commemorated by the splendid service-books which 
he presented to the chapel. His portrait also hangs in the 
Hall. The Wadham Whig connection is also perpetuated in 
the portraits of William III. and George 1., a pair possessed 
by no other college in Oxford; as was fitting for a king so 
indifferent to the arts, the portrait of King George is the worst 
in the Hall. 

But as the eighteenth century advanced, even the storms of 
politics ceased to ruffle Oxford, and it is needless to say anything 
of Wadham life till Warden Wills began his reign (1783-1806). 
He was a reformer, as well as a liberal benefactor of college and 
University ; but his great title to be remembered is his laying out 
of the college garden. Many who have never heard his name 
have blessed him unaware when enjoying the most beautiful trees 
that even Oxford can boast. The garden is small, but every- 
thing in it is perfect, especially the great copper beech, the finest 
in England. 

During nearly half of the last century Wadham was ruled 
by Dr. Benjamin Parsons Symons, well known to all his 
contemporaries as “ Big Ben.” He was Warden from 163! 
to 1871, and was the main prop and pillar of the militant 
Evangelicalism which, for a time, at least, tried to dominate 
Oxford. It was in this spirit that he moved the chapel service 
on Sundays to the hour before dinner, in order to prevent his 
students from attending Newman’s parish sermons at St. Mary's 
(at 4 p.m.); he also, as Vice-Chancellor, presided over the Convo- 
cation that deprived ‘“ Ideal’’ Ward of his degrees, and attempted 
tocondemn Tract No. XC. But the vigorous and successful rule 
of Symons brought men to his college whose activity lay 1n paths 
very different from hisown. Two sets of these may be especially 
mentioned. The ‘English Positivists,’’ whose influence for a 
brief space was very great in politics and religion in this country 
(as is admirably described by Justin McCarthy in his “ History 
of Our Own Time’”’), were all Wadham men; Dr. Congreve, the 
founder of the school, gave up a great position in Oxford when 
he found that his views were inconsistent with his position as 4 
college tutor, and of bis disciples, Frederic Harrison, Professof 
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Beesley, and Dr. Bridges were all at Wadham together. More 
lasting, bowever, has been the influence of the churchmen of 
Wadham whose views were very different from those of their 
Warden. Dean Church of St. Paul’s was an undergraduate 
there before he became fellow of Oriel, and to the next decade 
belong the late Bishop of Wakefield, better known perhaps as 
«the Bishop of East London,” the late Bishop of Calcutta, 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Codrington, the missionary and philologer, 
Dr. Shirley, the rediscoverer of Wycliffe, Mr. T. C. Baring, the 
founder of Hertford College, and ‘* Father’ Maconochie, with 
many more good churchmen who played their part well in the 
revival of English church life. 

But some of them are still alive, and it is not necessary to 
dwell on their good work. Slightly earlier than all these was 
Wadham’s only Lord Chancellor, who was one of Symons’ early 
pupils. Richard Bethell came up to Wadham as a boy in an 
Eton jacket—he was not then fifteen—and the Warden declined 
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at first to receive him, as ‘children were not admitted to the 
college”; but he justified his father’s proud belief that he was a 
‘prodigy’ by being elected scholar on his next birthday. 
Whatever the faults of that great lawyer, to his own college, at 
all events, he was kindness itself, and by his will he left to it the 
best of his busts, and a sum of money for a monument in 
chapel, on which, by his especial instructions, it is recorded that 
‘*he dated all his success in life from the day on which, on his 
fifteenth birthday, he was elected scholar.” He is but one of the 
many who cherished the memory. of their old college; as a 
seventeenth century scholar, the old Puritan, Samuel Lee, wrote, 
‘‘ T have generally observed I know not what genius (may I so term 
it) or affectionate tincture to run in the veins of such as have been 
bred at Wadham.” Of course, every other college might say 
the same; patriotism has always been the glory of the English 
Universities, and issoas much as ever. May it continue thus while 
Oxford and England last. 


COPSE-W ARE. 


O speak of ‘copse- ware” is 
instantly to recall the ‘* Wood- 
landers” of Hardy’s Wessex. 
Indeed, we might question whether 
those Wessex woods of Little 

Hintock, the copse - ware workers, the 
Melburys and the Winterbournes who ruled 
in that sequestered woodland ‘outside the 
gates of the world,” do not, for some of us, 
live more vividly than do the inhabitants 
of any merely geographical county. Who 
does not gladly enter the homestead of 
Melbury, the village timber merchant, that 
faded Georgian house “in whose reverbera- 
tions queer old personal tales were audible, 
it properly listened for’; and thence step 
out into the big quadrangle, piled with 
stacked timber, faggots, hurdles, and other 
products of the wood, to listen to the 
slow talk of the Wessex woodmen, gathered 
about the blazing fire of ‘gadends” in 
the large spar-house? Thus remotely do 
Hardy’s woodlanders stand, viewing life 
with a sturdily independent outlook from 
their forest village. And not less remote 
are the wandering Surrey copse- ware A/. Léon. 

workers, who yet move from parish to 

parish, carrying on their craft in woodland depths where 
no ugly sounds of modern life seem to penetrate. Go 
through those Surrey hill-paths, silent save for the crack of a 
twig under foot, or the swift dart of some shy wild creature 
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seeking deeper cover under thicker leaves, any day in the early 
spring months. Follow the brown leaf-strewn path, studded 
with emerald mosses, and here and there disclosing a cluster of 
half-open primrose-buds, and the bright green leaves and pale 
flowers of the wood violet. Out of the silence comes a 
sound of splintering, and of movement in the thick copse 
yonder. Push through the brushwood and you stand in 
a clearing, ringed about on every side with a thick hazel 
growth, soon to bear on every slender branch jewels of 
green fire that will gleam in the spring sunlight as on 
those same branches the white hoar-frost flashed in the 
winter. 

In the centre of the clearing lies a curved log, with 
some eight upstanding stakes, and bending over these, 
hazel withy in hand, is the solitary hurdle-maker, deftly 
lacing his strands in and out of his framework, as 
the well-shaped hurdle grows rapidly to a full height, 
and then, trimmed and shaven, is tossed aside on the 
big heap of finished copse-ware, or is carried down, 
shoulder high, to the waggon that waits by the green 
cart-track beyond the wood. Strong and sinewy, the 
hurdle-maker works at speed, and with trained muscles 
that weave the warp and woof of his tough web as 
lightly as though the hazel- boughs were but silken 
strands. Ruddy of cheek, and taking manifest pleasure 
in his skill of hand and strength of arm, no pleasanter 
sight can be seen than this craftsman at work in his 
woodland clearing on a sunlit March morning; and just 
such a sight have the woods yielded for more centuries 
than one counts easily, and in copses far afield from 
Surrey. For it were hard to find a more primitive 
industry than the weaving of hurdles and wicker-ware. 
Strabo, writing in the first century A.D., tells us how 
in the ereat forest “filled with low trees . . . . 
named Ardenna,” our modern Ardennes, the inhabitants 
would, in time of war, “‘ interweave the flexible bramble 
shrubs,’? thus stopping up all hostile access to their 
woodland fastnesses. Writing ia the same century, 
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modern Finland, the people “lived in a state of amazing 
Savageness . . . their food is herbs, their clothing 
skins, their bed the ground . . . nor do they provide 
any other shelter for their infants from wild beasts and 
storm than a covering of branches twisted together. This is 
the resort of youth, this is the receptacle of old age.” \WWhere- 
upon the historian proceeds to moralise on the joys of the simple 
life: “ Yet even this way of life is happier in their estimation 
than groaning over the plough, and toiling in the erection of 


houses . . . secure against men, secure against the 
gods, they have attained that most difficult point, not to need 
even a wish.” Have our Surrey wood-folk, at their 


solitary craft, sheltered by their woodland huts, attained 
“not to need even a wish”? Health and a quiet mind, at 
least, are theirs, if bronzed cheek and supple muscle belie 
them not. 

Elsewhere in Strabo we find the primitive tribes developing 
the simple interlacing of the warp by the addition of verticai 
strands for the woof. It was the practice, he tells us, to fortify 
forest settlements by intermixing and weaving together the 
branches of thorny trees, and to strengthen them with 
stakes. The Gaul was a more advanced (and perchance 
less happy) being, and his copse-ware was _ proportionately 
elaborated. Ile dwelt in “ great houses, arched, constructed 
of planks and wicker.” We hear, too, of wicker as in use 
for the chariot sides of the Cimbri, dwellers in Jutland, and 
of wicker shields as carried by the nomad soldier tribe of the 
Roxolani. 

So from the woven brambles of the wild folk of the 
Ardennes we come to the finished wicker fabric of the great 
arched house, the shield, and chariot; and thus are not so far 
removed from the Virgilian ‘ copse-ware,” used by the Roman 
farmer in ways similar to those employed on our English fields 
to-day. In his enumeration of the needful implements of 
husbandry, in the first book of the “ Georgics,” Virgil especially 
names the ‘‘arbute hurdles,” and he exhorts the farmer to drag 
‘osier hurdles,” that is, the vimine@ crates, or bush-harrows of 
modern use, over the “inactive clods.” Our own sheep-hurdle 
appears as the fexte crates or wattled hurdle, in that second 
K-pode in which Horace describes the country life: ‘ Happy is 
he who far from business cares, like men in early day, tills with 
his steer his father’s fields . . . or in sequestered vale 
surveys his herds of cattle as they roam . . . or shears 
the gentle sheep. . . What man is there who, midst 
pursuits like these, forgets not worrying cares?” So the poet 
sings, and completes the picture by a sketch of the busy house- 
wife of the farm, ‘‘ piling the sacred hearth with seasoned wood 
against her wearied lord’s return, and shutting her healthy 
flock in the osier pen.” Whereby we may note incidentally that 
the lady farmer was not unknown in the Augustan age, since it 
is hey flock that she shuts within the protecting hurdles. So 
our sturdy hurdle-weaver of to-day works, linked with his brothers 
of the craft for many a century; and as we stand in his clearing, 
ringed round by the silent depths of brushwood, Roman Britain 
seems to be but one step deeper in the woodland—that Britain 
wnere “‘ forests were the only towns in use, which were formed 
by cutting down a large circle of wood and erecting huts within 
it, and sheds for cattle.” 

If we leave our hurdle-maker and follow the wood-path for a 
mile to the copses of the lower land, we may step into a still 
livelier reminiscence of that ancient British “town,” for here 
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we shall find the workers of another 
itinerant industry of the woods—-the 
hoop-shavers. Again we have the 
clearing in the deep brushwood, but 
here is no mere hurdle-frame and 
solitary figure. Neat huts have been 
put up, the embers of the camp fire 
smoulder on the ground, and two 
hoop - shavers are busily at work 
fashioning the supple barrel - hoops 
from hazel rods piled ready on the 
ground beside them. The rods are 
“shaved” by use of a_ primitive 
contrivance called a “brake.” The 
brake is a post, a cross-bar, and 
a swinging weight, by means of which 
the slender rod is placed in position, 
rapidly ‘“*shaved”? down by a strong 
two-handled knife, and then thrown 
aside on to the quickly-growing heap 
of completed “hoops.” The hoop- 
shaver works in the copse from sun- 
rise to sunset, and if the weather be 
not too inclement he sometimes sleeps 
in the rude hut which he builds in 
his clearing. He will buy the copse 
standing, and use for tools a handbill, 
an axe, an adze, and the knife called 
a “shave.” He will make, perhaps, 
£1 a week, selling his hoops for what he can get. He 
names his wares after the barrels for which they are cut, 
filling his woodland clearing with ‘long pipes,” and ‘short 
pinks,” ‘bottle hoops,” ‘“ kilderkins,” and ‘firkins.” Hazel 
and ash are the best woods alike for the hoop and hurdle 
maker, a fitness known well to the ancient Irish, for 
we find in the old Brehon Law Tracts that hazel is ranked 
among the ‘chieftain’ trees. ‘In virtue of what dignity?” 
asks the questioner of the Tract. And the answer is, by 
virtue of the hazel’s sovereign qualities for wattling or 
interweaving. That ancient Irish phrase ‘the ‘ chieftain 
tree’ re-echoes oddly in the mouth of a Surrey woodman 
quoted by Miss Jekyll: ‘‘ Hazel, that’s the master,’ as my 
friend in the business (hoop-making) says.” The hurdle-maker 
works at a somewhat higher wage than the hoop-maker, although 
with simpler gear. He gets 4s. 6d. a dozen, and, by working 
from sunrise to sunset, he will make his dozen hurdles a day. 
When the day's work is over the wandering craftsmen turn in to 
the nearest village inn, and their custom would seem to be not 
inconsiderable, since we know of at least one such tavern 
bearing for name The Hurdle. 

Surely no craft is wrought under happier circumstances than 
this industry of the copse-ware maker. lor factory he works ia 
the sheltered woodland, russet brown and leaf strewn in winter, 
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flushing with delicate purple bloom, as of ripe fruit, with the 
arliest touch of spring, then changing to ethereal green, 
‘*in mazes of the youngest hue 
; while the willow trails 
Its delicate amber,” 
when the fleeting white and blue of April skies is caught and 
eld in starry banks of wood anemone, and in scented bluebell 
lades. For 
naterial, he has 
e clean branches, 
jling the air with 
he sweet, strong 
iromatic smell of 
plit green wood. 
or rest in the 
ell-earned 
inner-hour, there 
; his woodland 
ut, watched by 
any a_ bright- 
yed furred and 
eathered house- 
older of the 
ypse, alert for 
tray crumbs, or 
nerely curious 
vith that intense 
uriosity of wild 
hings over the 
loings of man. A 
raft full, truly, 
f fair sights, and 
et in pleasant 
places; but, alas! 
dying craft, 
vusted by the 
pressure of a 
machine-ridden age, tolerant of, nay intent on, barbed wire and 
iron railings. Another twenty years, and the copses may know 
nought of the hurdle or hoop maker. G. M. Goppen. 
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IN THE GARDEN 
N _ N. 
CHINESE PINKs. 

HESE annual flowers have a wonderful diversity of colouring, and 
are of the greatest use in the summer garden. It is late now for 
sowing the seed, but young plants may be purchased. It is in 
amass that the flowers are best grown, as then the true effect of 
bold grouping is seen. The name of the Chinese Pink in books 
and catalogues is Dianthus chinensis. It is a native of Asia, and 

was introduced from China—the Manchurian Coast—nearly 200 years ago, 
The typical plant is about 18in. high, of branching growth, and the reddi-h 
flowers scent the winds of summer with their sweet fragrance. It has given 
rise to a race of showy border plants. Probably the best known is the 
Japanese variety, Dianthus Heddewigii, a group of dwarf and compact 
plants, and there is also a section with more deeply-cut petals. The Amur 
Pink (D. chinensis var, dentosus) is very distinct and pretty, the violet- 
shaded flowers, each Lin. across, with toothed margins and dark spots near 
the base of the petals, giving the flower the appearance of having a dark eye. 
The varieties are very numerous, and include single and double forms, the 
colours varying from the white of albus to the crimson of fulgens. Chinese 
Pinks are easily grown, and they may be regarded as annual or biennial flowers. 
When to be grown as annuals, sow the seed in March in pots filled with a well- 
drained soil composed of loam and leaf-mould, mixed with some sharp silver 
sand, Sow thinly and cover the seed lightly. Transfer the young plants to 
pots, or shallow boxes will answer the same purpose, and place them in a 
warm frame or house in which there is gentle warmth ; and when the seedlings 
are I1}in. high prick them out into other boxes, but still keeping them in a 
frame. Air must, however, be given on all favourable occasions, to promote 
a strong, or what the gardener calls a ‘‘ stocky,” growth, and in the first days 
of June they may go to the places they are to beautify during the summer 
months. A sowing may also be made in the open garden in June, but this is 
not always satisfactory. It is better to treat the Chinese Vink as a tender 
annual, and to sow the seed in the way suggested. When a sowing is made 
in July, flowers are not forthcoming till the following year. Chcose an open 
spot, and sow in drills of fine soil about 6in. apart, and cover the seed very 
lightly. “While germination is proceeding, shade a little, but remove this 
when the seedlings appear. Transplant to the borders in August. It is a 
common mistake to leave annuals crowded in the seed-beds, for plants treated 
in this way are rarely a success. When it is found impossible to prepare a 
permanent place, it is better to prick them out again, giving each seedling 
ample space to develop, until the positions they are to flower in are ready for 
their reception. The seed may also be sown in late August, the seedlings 
wintered under glass, and planted out in spring. This means a display of 
flowers befcre the spring-sown are even in bud. The most beautiful of 
the Heddewigii form is Diadematus fl.-pl., but there are many selections in 
the lists of the leading nurserymen. 
RANDOM NOTEs. 

Canker in Fruit 7rees.—\appy is the fruit-grower who is not troubled 
with cankered trees, but few orchards are free from them, It is not always the 
fault of the grower; frequently a certain variety dislikes the soil in which it is 
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planted, or, perhaps, the climate, an1 sometimes canker is simply the result 
of using the wrong stock in grafting. From whatever cause canker may arise, 
where it is present the great point is to get rid of it. In the recently- 
published volume of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society a corre- 
spondent sends to the editor an account of his treatment of this terrible disease 
(the method is simplicity itself) and this is as follows: ‘‘Cut out the diseased 
tissue, either in the resting or growing season, and dress the wounds with ‘ Lysol’ 
—a 61. bottle will dress a very great number of wounds. Result: Healthy tissue 

all round the wounds, 


\ 


gladdening the heart 
ef the grower. In 
addition to the lysoi 
dressing, my trees— 
growing in poor soil, 
chiefly sand poisoned 
with coal ash2es—had 
their roots top-dressed 
with 2in. of compost, 
consisting of about 
one-third heavy (gault) 
loam, one-third chalk 
loam, one-third sandy 
loam, plus 302. to 402. 
of 30 per cent 
superphosphate, and 
about 1302. to 20z, ol 
sulphate of potash per 
square yard,” 

lragrant Annua! 
Flowers.—A few 
years ago we were 
charmed with a 
border of fragrant 
flowers in Lord 
Windsor’s garden at 
St. Fagan’s, and it 
1s interesting to 
know the kinds that 
Copyright were used to flood 
the garden with 
sweet fragrance. They were as follows: Night-scented Stock (Mathiola 
bicornis), Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, Evening Primrose, Sweet Peas, 
Sweet Sultan, and Tobacco Plant; bait Lilies were also planted, 
and a free use made of Myrtles, Rosemary. Lavender, and Sweet Briar, 
Clematis Flammula, Honeysuckle, and Jasmine. It is always satisfactory to 
sow plenty of sweet-scented annual flowers near the house, and we have 
always the Night-scented Stock (Mathiola) in profusion. It is not beautiful 
in the daytime, when the flowers seem as if there is no life in them, but in 
the cool of the evening they open out their pink petals to flood the garden with 
perfume. Seed of the annual flowers should be sown now. Writing of sweet- 
scented annuals reminds one of the utility of a garden to cut from, usually 
called the ‘‘ reserve ” quarter, to which it is possible to go without the risk 
of trouble from the head-gardener, A reserve garden is a happy place. In 
it should be grown Stocks, Sweet Peas, Salpiglossis, tall branching Asters, 
not omitting A. sinensis, Malope, Linarias, Godetia The Bride, Mignonette, 
Scabious, and other flowers which are useful to cut from for the house. — It is 
pleasant to take a friend into this reserve enclosure and cut a basket of flowers 
as a present without interfering with the display in the more im»ortant and 
conspicuous parts of the garden. 

The Alpine Pinks from Seed.—Of the many exquisite flowers that may be 
grown on the rock garden none excels in charm the alpine or wild Pinks, which 
give colour and perennial interest to the Alps of Europe. A few are natives 
of the British Isles, and none is sweeter than the Maiden Pink, Dianthus 
deltoides, which delights in dry and gravelly pastures. The majority of the 
wild Pinks are not troublesome to grow, only requiring tender care during 
their early life. Some of the smaller sorts suffer from winter damp, and it is 
not unusual for large plants which have taken years to develop to collapse 
from this cause. The easiest way to increase the plants is by sowing seed, 
but, unfortunately, the seedlings cannot be depended on to come true to 
colour unless the various kinds are kept quite apart. The reason is that 
Pinks hybridise with great freedom, Cuttings taken just after the plants 
have finished flowering root readily in small pots filled with a mixture 
of loam to which plenty of sand has been added, The pots should 
be plunged in a shady frame and kept close until the cuttings are 
rooted, when they may be potted off singly. The smaller icfted Pinks 
may be divided in spring. The larger kinds, such as Dianthus Carthusianorum, 
D. Caryophyllus (from which oar garden Carnations have been derived), D. 
cruentus, D. giganteus, and D. liburnicus, which may be regarded as borJer 
plants, are easily raised from seed sown in gentle heat in spring. “When 
large enough to handle, the seedlings should be pricked out in boxes filled 
with a compost of half fibrous loam, one part sand, and the same of leaf- 
mould. When well rooted, they may be planted out in their permanent 
places, ready for flowering the following spring. This early treatment is also 
suitable for the D. plumarius (the wild Pink), D. czesius, D. arenarius, and 
others of similar growth, but lime rubbish may be added with advantage to 
the soil in which they are grown. When planting out in the rock garden, a 
sunny, well-drained position should be chosen for nearly all the alpine Pinks, 
though there are some exceptions, such as D. callizonus and D. sylvestris, 
which require a certain amount of shade. They should be planted where 
they receive the direct rays of the sun for a_ brief period only, 
Established tufts of the smaller alpine Pinks require top-dressing once 
or twice during the season with a mixture of sand and leaf-soil. This 
should be worked well amongst the young growths, but the growing 
points must not be covered up. The autumn dressing should contain 
more sand, so as to absorb the excessive moisture surrounding the plant 
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TOWE is one of those great houses of England in which 


are enshrined many memories of famous men. 


built by a soldier and politician, who was also a patron 
and lover of literature and the arts, and in many ways 
representative of the age of Anne, William, and the 
George, 
Cobham’s great classic mansion was Vanbrugh, and Grinling 


which he adorned. The architect 
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Gibbons and many other art workers expended their skill on its 
adornment, 
famous even than its structure—were laid out by Bridgman 
(the inventor, as Walpole thought, of the haha, which marked 
the decline of the formal pleasaunce), and were further beautified 
and architecturally ,adorned by 
‘¢Capability Brown,” beginning here his work as a boy in the 


while its grounds and gardens—more 


Kent, while the celebrated 


kitchen garden, rose to be Lord Cobham’s head- 
gardener, and drew hence his love of the land- 
scape style. Pope, Congreve, Peterborough, 
Chesterfield, Walpole, the great Earl of 
Chatham, and numberless other men whose 
names are written large in our political and 
literary history, were welcomed by Lord 
Cobham and his successors in their princely 
mansion. The gardens of Stowe have a 
literature of their own, for the poets, wits, and 
sonneteers were exalted to enthusiasm by 
their beauties and curiosities, their landscape 
glories, their temples, ruins, grottoes, lakes, 
bridges, columns, and all those garden things 
which express the taste of a great and rather 
‘* precious’ age. To Pope, who addressed one 
of his * Moral Essays”’ to the friend who had 


reared this splendid abode, Stowe was a 
wonder and an exemplar of great things. 
Thus did he exhort the famous Earl of 
Burlington : 


** Suill follow sense, of every art the soul, 

Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole, 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start ev’n from difficulty, strike from chance ; 

Nature shall join you; Time shall make it grow 

A work to wonder at—perhaps a Stowe !” 

There have been descriptions of the wonders 
of Lord Cobham’s gardens from the time of their 
formation to the present day, and their merits 
were in everyone’s mouth in the age which gave 
them birth. Peterborough, writing to Pope in 
1731, said he must contess, in going to Lord 
Cobham’s, he was not led by curiosity. The 
character of the place was so fixed in his mind 
that nothing surprised him. He went to see 
what was to be seen and what he was sure to 
like, and he came away pleased with the charms 
of his own lesser abode. ‘Immensity and 
Vanbrugh appear in the whole, and in every 
part. . . . I confess the stately Sacharissa 
at Stowe, but am content with my little 
Amoret.” 

Stowe was an old possession of the 
Temples, who were descended from Robert 
Tempie of Temple Hall, in Leicestershire, a 
gentleman who lived in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. This Robert Temple’s great-great- 
grandson became lessee of Stowe, and died in 
May, 1577, leaving a son, John Temple, who 
purchased the estate in 1590, and was succeeded 
by his son Thomas, knighted in 1603, and 
created a baronet in 1611. To Sir Thomas 
succeeded Sir Peter Temple, who espoused the 
cause of the Parliament, but threw up his 
commission in disgust when the King was 
executed. The third baronet was Sir Richard 
Temple of Stowe, who was a very prominent 
figure in William’s reign, and was succeeded 
in possession by his eldest son, Richard, born 
about 1669, who was the builder of the present 
house, and was afterwards created Viscount 
Cobham. As a young man Cobham was an 
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ardent soldier, who rose to eminence, fought with Marlborough, 
and greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Lille in 
1708. He was also a staunch Whig, like his father, and 
political occupations and military service filled his active middle 
life. On the accession of George I. he was taken into high 
favour, and, being descended, through his grandmother Christian 
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Leveson and other heiresses, from the old Lords Cobham, was 
created Baron and Viscount Cobham in 1714. The builder of 
Stowe had been a supporter of Walpole, but he adopted a very 
firm attitude in Parliament in denouncing the protection by the 
Government of the directors of the South Sea Company. For 
this he was dismissed from his regiment and lost the Royal 
favour; but he rendered much distinguished military, diplomatic, 
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and political service, and lived until 1749, in which year he was 
buried at Stowe. 

The approach to the mansion is by a splendid avenue nearly 
two miles long, which jeads to the great and stately Corinthian 
arch, with its gateway 6oft. high, which was designed by Thomas 
Pitt, Lord Camelford. The avenue leads over several gently 
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swelling elevations, and soon the whole of the splendid south- 
east front is seen, with its great hexastyle Corinthian portico, to 
which a noble flight of steps, adorned with classic statuary, gives 
access; while on either hand are colonnades connecting the main 
structure with the pavilion-like wings. The total length of this 
imposing fagade is over gooft., and the effect is very stately, 
though the observer may remark that it is not truly domestic in 
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feeling. The arrangement has, in fact, been partially sacrificed 
to the production of classic symmetry and proportion. The 
State rooms, which are on this front, are the principal subject of 
the accompanying illustrations. 

The usual entrance to the house is on the north-east side, 
where also is a centre with wings, and the approach is through 
a vestibule of which the ceiling was painted by Kent, giving 
access to the grand central hall or marble saloon. This noble 
apartment, which is circular and surrounded by a colonnade of 
splendid marble piers, rises to a panelled dome suggested by 
that of the Pantheon. The panels, however, which are deeply 
coffered, are of diamond form within the structural squares; and 
below, resting upon the cornice and at the foot of the dome, is a 
Roman triumphal procession sculptured by Valdré, who studied 
the style from the subjects on the columns of Trajan and 
Antonine and on other classic buildings. 

Irom this nobie and spacious hall, the State apartments are 
entered on the right and left, each opening into the next in a 
splendid and greatly enriched series. On the right is the grand 
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hall, we pass in the other direction to the splendid music- 
room, which has noble Corinthian columns, panelled walls 
adorned with paintings in the style of Pompei, niches, lustres, 
and much fine French and Italian furniture. Here the care 
of the artist adorned the ceiling with a painting repre- 
senting the Hours circling round the Sun. . The libraries are 
beyond, and are rich in fine books and valuable MSS., and 
there is an armoury, in which are the arms used by the 
regiment raised by the Marquess of Buckingham for service 
in the Peninsula. The chapel has carvings by Grinling 
Gibbons and Michael Clarke, and there is cedar panelling 
brought from Kilhampton in Cornwall, the seat of the famous 
Sir Richard Grenville. 

Enough has perhaps been said descriptive of the interiors of 
Stowe, for the pictures are admirably illustrative of their rich 
ness and character; but something shall be said of the famous 
gardens and grounds, or, at least, of their architectural adorn- 
ments. They have an extent of some 700 acres, and, as may be 
supposed from the taste of those who have worked upon them— 
ee 
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drawing-room, with its antique sculptured mantel representing a 
sacrifice to Bacchus. Beyond is the noble State dining-room, 
which, in the splendour of its tapestries, its rich and harmonious 
character and colouring, and its admirable proporticns, is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful of the interiors. The ceiling is very effective 
in its bold and elaborate manner, the marble fireplaces, with 
Corinthian overmantels, and carvings by Grinling Gibbons, are 
exceedingly rich, and the magnificent mythological tapestries are 
not surpassed in England. In this superb interior there is 
nothing to remind us that the art treasures of Stowe were 
largely dispersed at a famous sale in 1848, which lasted thirty 
days, and exceeded in interest even the Fonthill and Strawberry 
Hill sales. Beyond the dining-room is the small tapestry 
dining or breakfast room, possessing tapestries representing 
eiguteenth century battle scenes, probably those in which Lord 
Cobham was engaged, as also a fine marble mantel-piece and a 
splendid lustre, and beyond this again is the Duchess’s drawing- 
room. 

Retracing our steps. through these chambers to the central 
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Bridgman, Kent, and Brown—are a beautiful example of the 
oD > ’ 
landscape style, rich in wood and water : 


‘© The vast parterres a thousand hands shall wake— 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them on a lake.” 


There is a most beautiful Palladian bridge, studied from the 
famous bridge at Wilton. ‘ Templa quam dilecta!” must Lord 
Cobham have exclaimed, in the words of his family motto, and 
there were those who said that he made his grounds a practical 
pun upon his name, by adorning them with a surprising number 
of temples. Here may be seen the Temple of Ancient Virtue, 
an Ionic rotunda by Kent, for which Scheemakers sculptured 
figures of Homer, Socrates, Lycurgus, and Epaminondas; the 
Temple of Venus, with its pavilions, also by Kent, which 
Walpole admired; the Temple of Bacchus, designed by 
Vanbrugh; the Temple of Friendship, the Queen’s Temple, in 
honour of Queen Charlotte, 1787, the Gothic Temple, and other 
architectural adornments, including a column erected to com- 
memorate the builder of Stowe, whose statue stands upon the 
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top. Walpole, who has much to say about Stowe, records in an 
amusing fashion a visit paid to it by Princess Amelia, and a féte 
arranged in her honour. ‘ We allof us, giddy young creatures, 
of near three score, supped in a grotto in the Elysian Fields, 
and were refreshed with rivers of dew and gentle showers 
which dripped from all the trees, and put us in mind of the 
heroic ages when kings and queens were shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and lived in caves, and were wet to the skin two 
or three times a day. I could not help laughing as I surveyed 
the troop, which, instead of tripping lightly to such an arcadian 
entertainment, were bobbling down by the balustrade wrapped 
up in great coats and cloaks for fear of catching cold.” A 
volume almost might, however, be filled with the social, political, 
and literary history of Stowe. 


THE 


TRIBE OF THE 
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The builder of the house left no child to inherit what he had 
cherished so much, and the property passed on his death in 1749 
to his sister Hester, who inherited the titles also by special 
remainder, and was in the same year made Countess Temple. 
She married Richard Grenville of Wootton, Bucks, and their 
son, Richard Grenville-Temple, succeeded as Earl Temple and 
Viscount and Baron Cobham. To the latter succeeded his son, 
George Nugent-Temple-Grenville, created Marquess of Bucking- 
ham in 1784. The next peer was raised to the Dukedom of 
Buckingham and Chandos. The third Duke died in 1889, 
when that title became extinct, and his daughter, the present 
possessor of this famous and princely domain, succeeded to 
the barony of Kinloss, to which he had _ substantiated his 
claim in 1868. 


PLOVER. 


By Fiona MaAcLeop. 


N a preceding paper I alluded to a Galloway rhyme— 


** Whaup, Whimbrel, an’ Plover, 
Whan these whustle the worst o’t’s over.” 

By this time the neatherd by Loch Ken and the shepherd 
among the wilds of Kirkcudbright, like their kin from the 
Sussex downs, to the last sliabh or maol in Sutherland, may 
repeat the rhyme with sifety. ‘The worst o’t’s over.’ For 
to-day the curlews cry above the moors, the whimbrel’s warning 
note echoes down the long sands o’ Solway, and everywhere, 
from the salt bent by the coasts to the loneliest inlands, the 
lapwing wails. ‘The Tribe of the Plover is in the land once 
more, and so Spring is with us. Not, perhaps, the Spring of 
the poets, who look (as Ailil in the old Celtic tale) under boughs 
of white blossom to where the sunlight moves like a fawn of gold 
in a windless land, where the songs of birds turn to flowers, and 
where flowers change in the twilights of dawn into singing birds. 
Not thus does Spring come to us in the north. The black- 
headed gull screaming on the east wind, restless before his long 
flight to the wilderness and the grassy homes of the mating 
season: the hoodie-crow, weary of the south, heard on grey 
mornings when sleet whips the uplands: the troubled fieldfares, 
eager for lands oversea: the curlews crying along the Anglian 
fens and lamenting over Solway Moss: the mallard calling to 
his mate in the chill waters : the shadow of harrier and peregrine 
from Surrey upland to the long braes of Lammermuir—these, 
rather, are the signals of our bleak northern Spring. What 
though the songthrush and the skylark have long sung, though 
the wheatear and chiff-chaff have been late in coming, though 
the first swallows have not had the word passed on by the wood- 
pecker, and somewhere in the glens of Greece and Sicily the 
cuckoo lingers? How often the first have called Spring to us, 
and, while we have listened, the wind has passed from the south 
to the north and the rains have become sleet or snow: how often 
the missel-thrush has rung-in the tides of blossom, and the woods 
have but grown darker with gloom of the east while the first 
yellow clans along the hedgerows have been swept by hail. How 
often, again, the wind of the west has been fragrant with cowslip 
and oxeye, with daffodil and wallflower, with the pungent 
growing-odours of barberry and butcher’s-broom and _ the 
unloosening larch, when, indeed, the sallow-blooms have 
put on their gold and the green woodpecker is calling his 
love-notes in the copses, and yet the delaying swallow has 
not been seen north of the Loire or where the Loina winds 
between Moret and the woods of Fontainebleau? How often 
the wild-rose has moved in first-flame along the skirts of 
hornbeam-hedge or beech-thicket, or the honeysuckle begun to 
unwind her pale horns of ivory and moongold, and yet across 
the furthest elmtops to the south the magic summons of the 
cuckoo has been still unheard in the windless amber dawn, or 
when, as in the poet's tale, the myriad little hands of Twilight 
pull the shadows out of the leaves and weave the evening dark. 
But when the cry of the plover is abroad we know that our less 
ideal yet hardly less lovely and welcome Spring is come at last: 
that Winter is old and broken and shuffling north, clinging to 
the bleak uplands and windygates: and this, even though Summer 
tarries still among the fields of France. 

Because of their association with solitary and waste places 
it is not strange that these harbingers of Swallow-time should 
everywhere have an evil repute. Even amid the unimaginative 
Sussex or Wilts peasants, the cry of the curlew, the wail of the 
lapwing, forebode sorrow, cover a vague menace: heard, at 
least, at dusk or at night, or in the grey gloaming at the edge 
of day. 

The Cornish or Devon moorlander has many wild tales of 
the whimbrel, whose swilt-repeated whistle hurtling suddenly in 
lonely places has given rise to innumerable legends of the Seven 
Whistlers, the Demon Huntsmen, the Hunted Souls. In Iona 
and along the Earraid of Mull, where the whimbrel or ‘little 


curlew’ is rarely heard till May, though it is generally called 
Guilbinnach, a diminutive of the Gaelic name of the curlew, 
Guilbin (pronounced sometimes Kooley-pin or guley-pin and some- 
times gwilley-pin), a compound word signifying wailing music, I 
have heard it called Guilibhvon (Kwillyvrone), Wail of Sorrow, 
and again ‘Keenyvas’ or Death-Cry, and once, either in a tale 
or poem, by the singular name Gutlchaismeachd, the Wail of 
Warning. Any lowland cottar, from west of Lammermuir to 
east of Ballantrae, will ‘ken a wheen strange tales o’ the whaup,’ 
as the curlew is commonly called north of the Tweed and south 
of the Highland Line: and in some parts it is not only the 
children who shudder at its cry in lonely places at dusk, fearing 
‘the bogle wi’ the lang neb’ like a pair of tongs, emissary of 
the Evil One, who gave this bird his long curved beak so 
that in the dark he might, like tongs lifting a stray coal or 
a nightjar snatching a wandering moth, carry off wrong- 
doers, unrepentant sinners, truants, and all naughty children 
generally. As for the lapwing, though more tamiliar than 
the curlew, and for many of us associated only with pas- 
tures and pleasant wilds, in the countries of the Gael dark 
things are whispered of the Adharcan-luachvach, or Little 
Horn of the Rushes . . . thus poetically called from the 
pretty tuft of the male weep or peaseweep, curving like a horn over 
the delicately poised head, and from the bird’s fondness for 
nesting in rushy places or among tangled grasses. Is he not 
said to be one of ‘the bitter clan who mocked on the day of the 
Crucifixion, and so was made homeless for ever, with a cry that 
should be for ever like the cry of wandering sorrow? It is of 
little avail to say that love among the rushes is as sweet as else- 
where, that the wilderness can be home, and that the wailing of 
repentant souls may be no more than angry vituperations against 
the hoodie-crow or laughing-gull or other marauders after lapwing- 
eggs. Is the weep not a spirit of the waste that was once human, 
but lost his soul, and so can never reach heaven nor yet dwell on 
earth, but must night and day be restless as the sea, and wail the 
long hours away from grey dawn to moonrise, from darkness to 
the paling of the stars? So they say, they who know: and who 
know with the unshakable surety of the unlettered peasant? In 
the Gaelic imagination the lapwing is something stranger and 
wilder still: a bird of the ancient world, of the dispossessed gods, 
nameless in truth because in truth a god nameless and homeless. 
The Gaelic poet hears in its lament the lamentation of what is 
gone never to come again, of what long since went away upon 
the wind, of what is going away on the wind: and he has called 
the weep the Birds of the Sorrowful Past. Is not the lapwing 
the bird of Dalua, that unknown mysterious god, that terrible 
Shadow who is the invisible, inaudible, secret, and dread divinity 
of weariness, separation, gloom, sadness, decay, desolation, 
madness, despair? 

It is not only in our own land that the lapwing and all the 
tribe of the plover bear so evil a repute. Not always thus, 
however: for in some parts of Germany this plover, I do not know 
why, is called the Virgin Mary’s Dove, and is greeted with welcome. 
Even in Argyll there is a lost or confused kindly legend, for 
sometimes when children run along the moorland mocking the 
Pibhinn (fee-veen . . . the Gaelic equivalent of the lowland 
peaseweep and the southern pee-weet), they cry 

Welcome back, welcome back, Péc-veen, Tee-veen ! 

But keep the wind and the rain behind your tail, 

Cr you ul never see the fields of heaven again! . . . 
or words to that effect. In the East the Mohammedan women 
have a beautiful name for this bird the Sister of the 
Brother: and, says the authority whence in some forgotten 
reading I took this note, ‘‘ when these women hear the cry in the 
evening, they run from their houses and throw water in the air, 
that the bird may use it to assuage the pain of the burn on the 
top of the head, still marked by some black feathers.” - This is 
in allusion to an oriental legend that the lapwing was once a 
princess, This princess had a passionate love for a brother who 
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had long been absent, and when-.one day she heard that he was 
on his return and close at hand and weary, she snatched a bowl 
of hot milk from the fire and hastened to meet him. But an evil- 
wisher, knowing her great love and how she would not rest till 
she found her brother, had misinformed her, and for all the pain 
on her head caused by the heated bowl, she ran now this way 
and now that, continually crying Brother! O Brother! Hours 
passed, and then days, and week after week and month after 
month the girl vainly sought her loved one. At last, feeling her 
strength ebbing, she cried aloud to Allah. Allah, moved by 
compassion, gave her wings and changed her into a lapwing or 
black-plover, the better to accomplish her purpose. Hence, when 
the little brown children on the desert or on the sun scorched 
ways of the east look up and see the lapwings wheeling over- 
head in long circling flights and sudden dashes, they hear, 
in the wailing voices, either the long yearning or the sudden 
eager hope in the cry which to their ears sounds as Brother ! 
O Brother! 

Perhaps the German name of the Virgin Mary’s Dove is 
merely a variant of the Swedish folk-legend concerning the 
lapwing. The tale goes that this bird was once one of Mary’s 
handmaidens, but lost place and honour because of her theft of a 
pair of scissors. The punishment was transformation into a bird 
with a forked scissor-tail, and to go out across the fjords and 
above all the meadows and pastures and keep crying incessantly 
Tyvit-14vit-Tyvit (i.e., | stole them! I stole them!) I think, 
however, I have heard or read the same story in connection with 
the wagtail. In his interesting book on the ‘ Manners and 
Customs of the Russian People,’ “Mr. Ralston has the following 
slavonic plover-legend. When God had created the earth, and 
wished to supply it with seas and lakes and rivers, He ordered 
the birds to convey the waters to their appointed places. All 
obeyed except the lapwing, whose reason for this indolence and 
impiety was that it had no need of seas, lakes, or rivers, to slake 
its thirst. At that the Lord waxed wroth, and forbade it and its 
posterity ever to approach a sea or stream, and that it might 
quench its thirst only with that water which remains in hollows 
and among stones after rain. So from that time this sorrowful 
plover has never ceased its wailing cry of Peet-peet! (t.c., dvink ! 
dyink !) In another northern book (Thiel’s ‘‘ Danish Traditions,” 
Vol. 11.) there are two lapwing-legends not less homely than the 
Russian and the Swedish. 

When Christ, says one, was a bairn, He took a walk one 
day and came to an old crone who was busy baking. She said 
she would give Him a new cake for His trouble, if He would go 
and split her a little wood for the oven. Christ did as she 
wanted, and the old wife put aside a small bit of dough for the 
promised cake. When the batch was drawn from the oven, 
however, she saw to her surprise and chagrin that the wee bit 
cake was equally large with the rest. So again she broke off a 
small bit of dough; but again the same thing happened. Here- 
upon she broke out with “ That’s a vast oure-muckle cake for 
the likes o’ you; thee’s get thy cake anither time.” At this 
injustice Christ was angered, so He said to the old crone, ‘ I 
split your wood as you asked me, and you would not give me 
the little cake you promised. Now you in turn shall go and 
cleave wood, and that, too, as long as the world shall “last |” 
And with that Our Lord turned her into a vipa (a weep). ‘So 
the weep fares betwixt heaven and earth as long as the world 
Jasts; and fare where she will she says no other words than 
Klyf ved ! Klyf ved ! (t.e., Cleave wood! Cleave wood !) 

The other Danish plover-tale given by Thiel is one of the 
familiar Crucifixion legends. While Christ still hung upon the 
Cross, three birds came flying towards Calvary, the Styrkham 
(the Stork), the Svalham (the Swallow), and the Piin-ham 
(Pee-weet). As they flew overhead each cried a cry. The 
stork cried Styrk ham! Styrk ham! (.e., Strengthen Him !), and 
so has this bird calied ever since, and been under God’s blessing 
and man’s care. The swallow cried Sval ham! Sval ham! 
(t.e., Cool or refresh Him!), and so is evermore known by that 
name, and likewise is loved by man and guided by God. But 
the weep wheeled about the Cross, shrieking derisively Prin ham / 
Piin ham ! (i.e., Pine Him, make Him suffer !), and so is not only 
accursed by men from then till now, but is under God’s ban tili 
the Last Day, after which the lJapwing’s wail will never be 
heard again. 

Although Guilbinn, or Wailing Music, is, as I have said, the 
common Gaelic name for the Curlew, as the Whaup in the 
lowlands, it is also often called the Cvann-toch, the long-beaked 
one, or Coulter-neb, as they say in Dumfries and Galloway. Of 
the mythical origin of the name Crann-toch (a very obvious 
designation, and needing no mythical legend one would think) I 
remember hearing a year or so ago from a boatman of Lismore 
a wild and romantic legend, but it is too long to quote now. 
Few Gaelic tales, few poems, in which are not to be heard the 
voices of the wind or the sea or the wailing curlew. \e have 


perhaps no bird more wild and solitary: a Highland saying 
places it with the herons and wild-geese. ‘‘ When a man has 
shot six herons, six wild-geese, and six curlews, he may call 
bimself a sportsman.” 
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When the Golden Plover, or Grey Ploveras he is sometimes 
called, wheels in Spring above the fallowlands of the North the 
ploughman hears in his cry Plough weel ! Sow weel ! Harrow weel ! 
This beautiful bird—of whom no poet has written a finer line 
than Burns in 


‘*The deep-toned plover gray, wild whistling on the hill ”— 


is not exempt from the common tradition of uncanniness. He, 
too, is classed with the dreaded ‘Seven Whistlers’: and from 
Cornwall to Iceland he is often vituperated as one of these, or as 
of the spectral pack called Gabriel’s Hounds, or as of Odin’s 
Phantom Chase. I spoke of a name I had heard in Ionaand Mull 
for the whimbrel, but applicable also to any plover or curlew 

the Guilchaismeachd or Wail of Warning, the Alarm Bird so to 
say: and this repute is held by the plover i in Many mining parts 
of England, where it is said that the miners will not descend a 
pit if the ‘ Whistlers’ be heard lamenting overhead. To this 
day there are many regions not only in our own country but 
abroad where the plovers are called the Wandering Jews, from 
an old legend that the first of the cian were the transmuted souls 
of those Jews who assisted at the Crucifixion. An old woman 
who gave me some plovers’ eygs told me in all good faith that 
the feadag (the Gaelic name, equivalent to flute-note or mellow 
whistle) neither ate nor drank but fed upon the wind . a 
superstition said to have been almost universal in the Middle 
Ages. 

As for many of us, surely they are birds of our love. The 
cry of the curlew on the hill, the wail ot the lapwing in waste 
places, have not these something of the same enthralling spell, 
the same entrancing call—the summons to the wilderness, 
whether that be only to solitude, or to wild loneliness, or to 
the lonelier solitudes, the dim limitless wilderness of the 
imagination—that the wind has, at night, coming with rain 
through woods, or that the sea has, heard in inland ‘hollows, or 
when athwart a long shore or among fallen rocks the tide rises 
on the breast-swell of coming storm? They call us to the wild. 


A SPRING SNOWSTORM 
:; ON THE UPLANDS. 


OTHING is more dreaded by the birds of the uplands 
than a snowstorm in late March or at the commence- 
ment of April. Those birds which are always on the 
hills—such as the red grouse—do not suffer nearly 
to the same extent as the summer visitors to the 

uplands, the curlew, redshank, golden plover, etc. If the 
storm occurs after these visitors have left their haunts on the 
coast and arrived on the wild moorlands where they love to 
nest, they are put to terrible hardships, and at such a time 
numbers of starved birds may be found lying dead within a 
comparatively small radius. 

A severe snowstorm visited the Highlands this year towards 
the end of March, by which date all the summer visitors to the 
moorlands had arrived from their winter quarters on the 
coast. The morning before the storm broke dull and gloomy, 
with a steadily falling barometer, mist right down to the 
door, and soft, damp clouds hurried along be: ce a strong 
south-eastetly wind. Every now and again the mist lifts 
slightly, and you catch a fleeting glimpse of: snow-capped peaks. 
In the glen the weather is as yet comparatively mild, with 
a soft drizzling rain, and no appearance of snow. At the head 
of the glen, in the fir wood where the herons build their clumsy 
nests, there is as yet no sign of life, although, as a rule, the 
heron is a very early nester. The tiny cole- tits, however, 
have taken advantage of the rightful owners’ absence, and roost 
comfortably in small holes which they have excavated at the 
sides of these unwieldy structures. It is now five o’clock, and very 
dark and depressing. Presently it can be noticed that the rain is 
gradually changing into soit, and then into hard, hail, which soon 
covers the ground with a dirty white. From a wind-tossed tree 
you hear the clear notes of a song-thrush, but all other birds are 
still. The hail gradually changes to sleet, and then to dry snow, 
which soon covers the landscape with white. Darkness is now 
falling, so you wend your way homeward, confident that there 
will be a heavy snowfall before daybreak. These expectations 
are justified. Morning breaks with fully 4in. of snow on the 
ground, and every tree drooping with its spotless burden. The 
snow has evidently continued steadily all through the night, and 
now not a black speck is visible on the landscape. By eight 
o'clock the snow is giving off such a dazzling glare that it is 
almost impossible to look at it. The sun soon makes its influence 
felt on the trees, which are rapidly losing their covering of white. 
On the snow-covered fields and marshes the lapwings stand, 
or fly with low, swift flight. What a change from a day or 
two ago! -No longer do they utter their defiant nesting call; 
they hardly seem to have the heart to utter a melancholy 
‘“‘ pee-weep.’’ They are to be seen flitting noiselessly to and fro, 
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and crowd round the boggy ground where the snow melted as it 
fell, all thoughts of nesting forgotten in the grim necessity for 
food. Passing a farm-steading you note that large flocks of 
linnets and chaffinches are crowding round the corn-stacks as in 
mid-winter. <A little further on lies a stretch of marshy land 
where numerous lapwings are probing for food. As you stand 
watching them a loud whistling note is heard overhead, and a 
redshank with greatly drooping wings hovers over the marsh, 
and then suddenly dives down to it. 

The sun has now considerable power, but makes as yet 
little impression on the snow. Note, however, that the hills 
to the south have not nearly so thick a covering of snow as those 
lying to the north, although the storm came from the former 
direction. In the shelter of some giant trees where there is 
little snow, several blackbirds and thrushes rise protesting at 
your feet, and now you hear the loud clarion note of a missel- 
thrush. He, at least, is singing defiance to the storm. A golden 
plover flies swiitly past, uttering his plaintive whistle. A moment 
later a pair of redshanks rise from the marshlands bordering the 
stream, and dart off uttering their clear nesting note. They 
settle near a flock of lapwings, but it is noticeable that they do 
not mix with these waders. On the banks of a mountain stream 
a wagtail flits up and down in search of food, uttering his 





S. P. Gerdon. 


WINTER’S LAST ASSAULT. 


Copyright 


cheerful little note, sounding like ‘‘chisick, chisick.” A large 
flock of wood-pigeons are busy feeding amongst some turnips, 
and these at your approach rise with a loud clatter of wings. 
A pair of curlews fly rapidly down the stream which flows 
through the glen uttering their beautiful ‘“currling” note; they 
are probably descending to less stormy districts. A pair of 
handsome oyster-catchers rise near and settle on the banks 
of the stream. 

It is now midday, and still the sun has made little impression 
on the snow. The grouse are calling on the but yesterday heather- 
clad hillside, and as you approach a clump of spruce trees you 
hear a thrush in full song. That this is the curlew’s haunt is 
proved by the notes of the thrush, for every now and again he 
imitates to perfection the beautiful whistle of the former. Hard 
by a yellow-hammer and a chaffinch are singing feebly. The 
snow is now melting rapidiy on the trees, as you discover to your 
cost when you attempt to walk underneath them and are 
rewarded by a copious shower-bath. On the lands facing the 
south the snow is fast disappearing, but where there is the least 
shade it is freezing hard, and a crust is fast forming on the snow. 
From the stone walls facing the south a dense cloud of steam 
is rising, showing the power of the sun on the melted snow. 
Soon the fields are reached where, exactly a week ago, 
the lapwings could be watched mating. Now, instead of their 
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merry challenging note, a stillness prevails, the only visible 
objects being a few puffed out lapwings standing forlorn amongst 
the snow. At one’s approach they fly unwillingly off, uttering 
their plaintive winter cry. By the aid of the binoculars you 
make out a redshank industriously probing the soft earth of a 
neighbouring moss. Qn seeing a stranger he rises with a ringing 
**ti-tt-tu,”’ and soon is lost in the distance. Nowa pair of snipe 
rise at your feet in a great state of alarm, which they communi- 
cate to a flock of lapwings feeding hard by. From an over- 
hanging rock at the burnside a dipper emerges, closely followed 
by his mate, and, after wading across the icy stream, a half- 
completed nest is soon discovered, with the top covered by the 
freshly-fallen snow. The male dipper seems unwilling to leave 
the nesting site, and stands on an adjoining rock bobbing up and 
down and uttering snatches of his beautiful song. However, at 
last he reluctantly follows his mate down stream. 

It is now late afternoon as you wend your way home. 
Where the sun has had full play, the snow has almost entirely 
disappeared, but as a whcle tie landscape is still deeply shrouded 
in white. Where the snow has melted, flocks of lapwings—some- 
times accompanied by starlings—are industriously searching for 
food. A lucky individual discovers a juicy worm; he seems 
surprised at his good fortune, and with a delighted movement 
swallows his wriggling victim. A golden piover stands solitarily 
in the midst of a field, his dark breast seeming almost black 
against the snow. From on high comes the melancholy wail of 
a curlew, which is seen descending from a great height, and the 
redshanks still fly uneasiiy to and fro. Again the thrush is 
singing in the spruce plantation, and so well does it imitate the 
curlew’s call that you are completely deceived, and wonder where 
on earth the curlew can be. The sun has new gone down behind 
banks of dark clouds, and the snow has ceased to melt. Luckily 
for bird life it has disappeared sufficiently for them to find a 
certain amount of nourishment, and so there will probably be no 
loss of life from the storm. Had it not been for the sun’s strony 
rays, however, many a bird would have met with its death 
among the snowy wastes, to which it had come full of joy ani 
hope. SETON P. Gorvon. 


4 FORGOTTEN DOG BOOK. 


N the days when Elizabeth ruled over England, “ Johannes 
Caius, Doctor of Physicke in the Untuersitie of Cambridge,” 
wrote in Latin a quaint treatise entitled “Of Englishe 
Dogges,” and in 1576, three years after Caius’s death, 
Abraham Fleming, student, translated it. This translation, 

so the title-page informs us, was duly “seene and allowed” ; 
furthermore 
** Imprinted at London 
by Rychard Johnes, and are to be sclde 
over against St. Sepulchres Church without 
Newgate. 
1576.” 
This is the earliest book on dogs in the English language. 

The author’s great claim to fame was the conversion of 
Gonville Hall into Gonville and Caius College, which is the 
medical centre of Cambridge to this day. Caius or Kaye, as he 
was probably called, was born at Norwich in 1510, and was 
educated at Cambridge. He was physician to Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth, and the author of many works. In 1573 he died, 
and was buried in the College Chapel, where his tomb bears the 
simple inscription: ‘ Fui Caius.” 

Of the translator, Abraham Fleming—at that time a youth 
of twenty-five—we know that he eventually became rector of 
St. Pancras, Soper Lane, and that he was a keen antiquary. 
He was a writer of many books and a diligent translator, and he 
died at Bottesford, in Leicestershire, when on a visit to his 
brother. As a poet Abraham Fleming displayed unconscious 
humour. Witness his first words in introducing Dr. Caius’s 
work. This prelude is entitled a ‘ Prosopopoicall speache 
of the Booke,” and is good enough to reproduce in full ; 





‘© Some tell of starres th’ iniluence straunge, 
Some tell of byrdes which fly in th’ ayre, 
Some tell of beastes on land which raunge, 
Some tell of fishe in rivers fayre, 
Some tell of serpentes sundry sortes, 
Some tell of plantes the full effect, 
Of English dogges I sound reportes, 
Their names and natures I detect, 
My forhed is but baulde and bare, 
But yet my body’s beautifull, 
For pleasaunt flowres in me there are, 
And not so fyne as plentifull ; 
And though my garden plot so greene 
Of dogges receaue the trampling feete, 
Yet is it swept and kept full cleene, 
So that it yields a sauour sweete.” 
Abraham Fleming. 


Which shows that the “pleasaunt flowres,’ which Abraham 
declared “in me there are,’ may be set down as flowers of 




















speech, for his words rival in magnificence the lucubrations of 
Mr. Jabberjee. The dedication is to “I. Perne, the most 
worthy Dean of Ely Cathedral Church,” who is apostrophised 
thus, *O most ornate Sir,” and “ whose merits can scarcely be 
circumscribed in my thin, coarse and slight thread of speech.” 
And now to the work of Dr. Caius himself. The learned 
doctor declares that all ‘* English dogges” may be divided 
into three classes: ‘“(1) A gentle kind serving the game: 
(2) A homely kind, apt for sundry necessary uses: (3) A 
currishe kinde meete for many toyes.” And he proceeds: ‘ Of 
these three sorts or kindes so meane I to entreate that the first in 
the first place, the last in the last roome, and the myddle sort in 
the middle sort be handled,” an arrangement which appears 
fairly obvious. Further he says: 
The first in perfect smelling. ) 
The second in quicke spying. 
The thirde in swiftnesse 
and quicknesse. 
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Among hunting dogs are numbered: “ Hariers, terriers, 
bloodhounds, gasehounds, greyhounds, leviners or lyemmers, 
tumblers, and stealers.” 

Dr. Caius graphically describes the greyhound as a “ spare 
and bare kinde of dogge.” A fifteenth century jingle ran: 

**A grehound shold be heeded iyke a snake, 
And necky’d iyke a drake, 
Footed lyke a catte, 
Tayllyd lyke a ratte.” 

The Leuiner, a “‘myddle kinde betwixt the harier and 
grehounde,” is dismissed in a few words, but we learn that 
he ‘taketh the pray with a iolly quicknes.”’ 

The tumbler receives a bad character, owing to the deceit he 
practises on ihe ‘selly simple Conny,” for he fraudulently 
circumvents and takes him.  ‘ Deceipt and guile is the instru- 
ment wherby he maketh this spoyle, which pernicious properties 
supply the places of more commendable qualities.”” Less severe 
is Dr. Caius on the last of the hunting species, the unclassified 
‘“‘theeuishe dogge,” which “tat the mandate and bydding of his 
master steereth and leereth abroade in the night.” 

We now come to the second section of the book : 
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Of the two sorts under this heading, ‘the first findeth game 
on land, the other findeth game on the water.” His description 
of the spaniel is worth quoting: ‘ As though these kinde of 
dogges came originally, and, first of all, out of Spaine, the 
most part of their skynnes are white, and if they be marcked with 
any spottes, they are commonly red, and somewhat great there- 
withall, the heares not growing in such thicknesse, but that the 
mixture of them maye easily be perceaued. »Othersome of them 
be reddishe and blackishe, but of that sorte there be but a very 
few. There is also at this day among vs a newe kinde of dogge 
brought out of I'rance (for we Englishe men are maruailous 
greedy gaping gluttons after nouelties, and couetous comorauntes 
of things that be seldom, rare, straunge, and hard to get). And 
they bee speckled all over with white and black, which mingled 
colours incline to a marble blewe, which bewtifyeth their skinnes 
and affordeth a seemely show of comlynesse. These are called 
French dogges as is aboue declared already.” 

The setter occasions a digression. His wonderful sagacity 
is not to be so greatly marvelled at, says the learned doctor, 
considering that “a hare (being a wilde and skippishe beast) was 
seene in England to the astonishment of the beholders, in the 
yeare of our Lorde God, 1564, not only dauncing in measure, 
but playing with his former teete vppon a tabbaret, and observing 
iust number of strokes (as a practitioner in that arte) besides that 
nipping and pinching a dogge with his teeth and clawes and cruelly 
thumping him with y’ force of his feete.”” The humour of this 
performance can hardly have appealed to the dog! 

It is impossible to dwell on each dog cited by Dr. Caius, 
and we must proceed to the third section of dogs, called the 
**Spaniell gentle or the comforter.” Dr. Caius is very severe 
on the fine ladies who pamper these lapdogs, delighting ‘‘ more 
in dogges that are depriued of all possibility of reason, than they 
doe in children that be capeable of wisedome and iudgement.” 
In the doctor’s opinion the virtue of the “comforter” lies in the 
fact that these little “*doges are good to asswage the sicknesse 
of the stomac!ie, being oftentimes therevito applyed as a plaster 
preseruatiue or borne in the bosom of the diseased and weake 
person, which effect is performed by theyr moderate heate.” 
The idea is not limited to Dr. Caius. Bacon also writes of this 
cure, and sugvests either “a boy or a young whelp” as a 
plaister, 
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Next, Dr. Caius passes to ** Dogges of a Course Kind,” and 
in his discourse on the ‘“shepherd’s dogge” he makes the 
amazing statement that since the time of Edgar and the yearly 
tribute of wolves imposed by that king, “no Wolfe hath bene 
seene in England.” Wolves are mentioned as a terrible pest in 
contemporary writings as late as the reign of Henry VII., and it 
is very probable that they lurked in the wilds of Scotland till 
the eighteenth century, so the learned doctor’s ignorance is 
extraordinary. The recent wolf-scarein Northumberland elicited 
some interesting correspondence on “ The Last Wolf” in the 
columns of Country Lire. Dr. Caius then proceeds to describe 
the use of the shepherd’s dog, and he remarks casually that ‘* it is 
notin Englande as it isin Fraunce, as it isin Flaunders, as it is in 
Syria, as it is in Tartaria, where the sheepe follow the shepherd, 
for heere in our country the sheepherd followeth the sheepe.” 

The “ mastiue or Bandogge”’ is treated at length, for the value 
of these dogs as guardians of property evokes a disquisition on 
the prevalence of thieving, no man’s property being secure. Far 
different was it in Alfred’s days, the doctor laments, when a man 
might lose ‘¢a budget of gold or his capcase farsed with things 
of great value” by the roadside, and find it there after “a 
whole monethes” space. But ‘in this our vnhappy age, in 
these (I say) our deuelishe dayes nothing can scape the clawes 
of the spoyler, though it be kept neuer so sure within the house, 
albeit the doores bee lockt and boulted round about.” We do not 
know how far the anecdotes related of ‘* Henry the seuenth of 
that name” are authentic. The doctor in the course of writing 
mentions that four ** bandogges” could master a lion, ‘* Which this 
Prince (both politique and warlike) perceauing on a certaine 
time (as the report runneth) commaunded all such dogges (how 
many soeuer they were in number) should be hanged, beyng 
deepely displeased, and conceauing great disdaine that an yll 
faured rascail curre should with such violent villany assault the 
valiaunt Lyon, king of all beastes.””. The preposterous absurdity 
of this idea gives occasion for this sagacious reflection on 
the part of the doctor; ‘‘An example for all subjects worthy 
remembraunce, to admonishe them that it is no aduantage 
to them to rebell against ye regiment of their ruler, but 
to keepe them within the limits of Loyaltie.” It is further 
related of Henry that he caused a falcon, which his, falconer had 
declared had spirit to attack an eagle, to be killed ‘ without 
delay, for the selfe same reason.” 

Lastly, we approach the ‘‘ Curres of the mungrell and rascall 
sort.” The ‘“turnspete” is included among these and the 
‘daunser,’”’ which is taught to dance to the “‘iust stroke of the 
drombe, at the sweete accent of the Cyterne and tuned strings 
of the harmonious Harpe.” They have also many tricks which 
they learn from ‘theyr vagabundicall masters,” who turn their 
dogs to gain. ‘As some which carry olde apes on their 
shoulders in coloured iackets to moue men to laughter for a 
little lucre.” 

The work of Dr. Caius ends with a hope that “I have 
waded in this worke to your contentation, which delay hath 
made somewhat better and devrepac gpovrides, after witte more 
meete to be perused.” The delay referred to was an interval 
of five years. Dr. Caius first sent the treatise privately to 
Gesner, and then elaborated it at his friend’s request. 

BreL_ita SIDNEY WooLFr. 


FROM THE FARMS. 
SmaLtt HoLtpincs AND Co-OPERATION. 


T a recent meeting of the Tunbridge Wells Farmers’ 

Club a paper of exceptional value was read on this 

subject by Mr. Denyer. The problem he tried to 

deal with was the migration of country people to the 

towns, and he gave the foliowing reasons for people 

leaving the land. The first is because the wages of the town give 
more spending power. Secondly, because rural education pro- 
duces an enquiring mind and a desire to see life: And the third 
is that the prospects of agriculture look so gloomy. We do 
not know that this summary can be found fault with. The 
ordinary agricultural labourer has received the same teaching as 
if he were a town artisan; he has to work for low wages, and 
there is little chance of his bettering his position. The question 
then arises as tothe most effective manner in which he can be given 
a chance of rising in the world. According to the lecturer, the 
way out of the difficulty is by establishing small holdings. We 
are not sure, however, that he is quite happy in the examples he 
quoted. The first was Wisbeach; but then the example set 
there could only be successfully followed by those who could 
obtain ground equally well suited to the cultivation of fruit and 
vegetables. Light land generally may be ru'ed out. In the 
Island of Axbolme in Lincolnshire, and in South Lincolnshire, 
there are local conditions which considerably assist the scheme. 
It was little use to cite these instances at Tunbridge Wells, yet 
there are undoubtedly many districts throughout Great Britain 
where small holdings might be multiplied, to the great advantage 
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ff the labouring man, and where both for purposes of buying 
and selling co-operation would assist the occupier. 


THe Revivar oF AGRICULTURE. 

Those who were at the meeting seemed to persist in the 
lea that agriculture is labouring under great depression. For 
ir part, we are inclined to think that the end of that period, if 
- has not actually come, is within measurable distance. As wehave 
ad occasion to show before, wheat is at present fetching a very 
,od price in the market, and is likely to go on doing so in the 
iture. The energies of many agriculturists have been turned 

other directions, and several branches of agriculture are at 
resent more prosperous than they have been. One, for 
xample, is sheep-breeding. Wool is dear,and mutton keeps at a 
atisfactory price. The breeding of livestock generally is certainly 
munerative, and, as a matter of fact, it is not at present 
lifficult to let land that is even tolerably good. But all these 
re reasons for assisting the establishment of small holdings, 
ecause they show that those who obtain them have a very fair 
rospect of earning a decent livelihood. It would add greatly to 
he hopes and the buoyancy of the agricultural labourers if they 
saw that by the exercise of industry and economy they had » fair 
hance of becoming farmers themselves. If any considerable 
arty were to take up the question of passing a Small Holdings 
\ct through Parliament, so as to make the acquisition of land as 
asy to the English as it is to the Danish peasant, the measure 
vould deserve, and probably would receive, a great deal of 
upport. 

PROSPECTS IN THE COLONIES. 

A very great difficulty has always been felt with regard to 
inding a suitable career for those whom we may call middie- 
‘lass country boys. Canada is, of course, anxious to attract 
them, and holds out very alluring prospects. Owing to 
the course which things are taking, the future of Canada looks 
ery bright indeed, and wheat-growing in the Dominion is 
ikely to assume gigantic proportions. The Canadian Govern- 
ment, therefore, is doing well in trying to attract young 
men of fairly good families who have also a certain amount of 
capital to start life with. But Western Australia is coming 
into keen competition with Canada in the eyes of the emigrant. 
She offers free lands and many other advantages which are not 
obtainable in any other Australian State. Recognising the 
necessity on the part of settlers, particularly young men, of 
gaining Colonial experience, and of acquiring the technical 
knowledge needed to ensure success in an agricultural career, 
she has established two experimental farms, one at Chapman, 
near Northampton, of about 1,000 acres, and one at Narrogin, on 
the Great Southern Railway, of about 2,000 acres. Both are 
in the south-west division, but they represent, to some extent, 
different classes of soil. Entrance to these farms is open 
to youths of sixteen years of age and over on most generous 
terms, For a fee of £2 2s. per annum, payable quarterly, 
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students are maintained and taught for two years. Any 
young fellows going from their country homes to these farms 
might get a thoroughly practical knowledge of farmworx, and, 
«t the end of the period, would be able to take up land 
for themselves. Besides general instruction in farming, students 
are thoroughly taught how to run agricultural machinery, 
and how to handle and deal with stock. The whole course is 
designed to equip young men for taking advantage of the 
agricultural, fruit-growing, and pastoral possibilities open to them 
in Western Australia. While the college-farm course has been 
fixed for two years, there is no obligation to put in the full term, 
and, if desired, one year can be spent at each farm, which would 
prove a considerable advantage to those who wish to gain a 
wider experience. Each farm is made self-supporting by careful 
management and by the labour of the students themselves. It 
is therefore no place for a lad afraid of real hard work. Such an 
arrangement appears to us to offer an excellent opening for many 
young fellows whose friends are anxious to give them a start in 
life. Should any of our readers like to have further information, 
it can, no doubt, be obtained from the Agent-General for Western 
Australia, 15, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
THe New Hackney. 

There has been of late an apparent revival in favour of the 
Hackney breed of horses. Most breeders of horses hold different 
views as to the best type of animal to breed from, and as to the 
marketable value of their produce; but the divergence of opinion 
is probably more sharply defined with regard to the value of the 
Hackney than is the case concerning any of the other types of 
the horse. There are many sound judges who maintain that the 
introduction of Hackney blood into Ireland has been the ruin of 
the general stamp of Irish-bred horses; other equally sound 
authorities declare that hunters with a strain of Hackney are of no 
use whatever, and most practical horsemen who are in the habit 
of riding long distances will have nothing to do with the 
Hackney as a saddle horse. It would, as a matter of fact, 
appear to be a fatal mistake to regard the Hackney as an 
animal for riding purposes, and not improbably much obloquy 
has been cast upon this particular breed by the injudicious 
attempts which have been made to divert it from the 
purposes for which it is peculiarly suitable. As a harness 
horse the Hackney is in the right place, for there is no 
animal in the world with the brilliant and attractive all-round 
action of a good Hackney, and, from a pecuniary point of view, 
the breeding of Hackneys is particularly suitable for those who 
wish to turn their money over with the least possible chance of 
loss. The breeder of Hackneys who selects his stud with some 
skill and judgment may rely upon very few unsaleable animals. 
Statistics show that nearly 47 per cent. of the Hackney’s bred in 
this country realise prices which are amply remunerative to the 
breeder, that an almost similar percentage are sold for sums 
which leave a fair margin of profit, and that there are only some 
6 per cent. which must be written down as unprofitable to the stud. 


NE€STIXNG OF THE GOLDEN &AGLE IN MONTANA. 


birds. The eagles’ eyrie was situated near the top of a 
scoriaceous rock in the Budlands, a crimson pillar which 
crowned a high butte sloping abruptly to deep washouts. 
The upper part of this column consists of easily-detachable 


OR two years—1903-4—a pair of golden eagles have 


nested near my ranch, and during 1go4 | was able 


to keep the birds under constant observation. 

The nest was first discovered at the end of June, 

1903, owing to the boldness 
of one of the parents, which carried 
away a lamb in the presence of an 
indignant shepherd, who followed 
to ascertain the fate of his charge. 
He thus found the eyrie, along with 
two fully - fledged eaglets, and suc- 
ceeded in ruthlessly killing one, although 
the female made good her escape by 
flight. I felt convinced that the eagles 
would use the eyrie again, and obtained 
a promise from the man’s courteous 
employers (Undem Brothers) that the 
eagles should not suffer further molesta- 
tion, no matter how many lambs they 
might destroy. It is a curious fact 
that, although the birds had carried 
off several lambs prior to the death of 
their offspring, they took none there- 
after, and in 1904 entirely abstained 
from the practice—a proceeding which, 
with sheep all around them, I cannot 
explain. It seems difficult to believe 
that they connected their loss in 1903 
with the theft of lambs, and avoided a 
woolly prey in consequence; but, in 
the absence of any other explanation, 
I am inclined to pay this compliment 
to the extraordinary intelligence of the 
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pink layers, called laterite by geologists; but scoria of every 
colour strewed the base, which rested on red ochre clay, 
reminiscent of a painter’s palette. Placed in a hollow niche 
of the wall face, the eyrie was entirely enclosed and sheltered 
on three sides by a dome of rock. On the fourth and open side 
the enormous sunken nest greatly overlapped the seemingly 
inadequate ledge which served 
aS a support, and — thereby 
secured the safety of the eggs 
and young. 

Obviously the situation was 
chosen to afford daily shade for te 
as long a period as possible to 
the eaglets, which as the day 
wore on suffered intensely from 
the heat, and were shaded by 
either parent when the afternoon 
sun shone upon them. It was 
possible to climb to a north 
ledge of the rock, immediately 
over and about a yard above the 
eyrie; but the whole pillar be- 
hind was seamed with a gaping 
fissure which threatened imme- 
diate collapse, while a sheer pre- 
cipice yawned to the front or 
west. Irom this precarious posi- 
tion the accompanying photo- 
graphs were, nevertheless, ob- 
tained. The eagles first com- 
menced to carry sticks and pine- 
tops to the eyrie on March 15th, 
when there was deep snow, but 
were forced tosuspend operations 
during a three-day blizzard, the 
material already collected being 
thereby dispersed. Not dis- 
heartened, the birds began 
building again on March 25th, 
and as the hen sat on two white, 
yellow-spotted eggs on April 2nd, 
they had evidently completed 
their nest within a week. One 
egg was more heavily blotched 
than the other, but I have 
never seen eagles’ eggs in Scot- 
land with such pale markings, 
though I am aware that such occur. The period of incuba- 
tion was thirty-five days. The nest, which measured about 
5ft. in diameter at the widest part, was constructed of sage 
brush-stalks, grease-wood, and pine-tops,” scantily lined with 
down from the eagle’s breast. Soap-weed and more pine-tops 
were added after incubation had commenced, no doubt for the 
purpose of ornament, as pointed out by Mr. C. J. Cornish in 
Country Lire of 
June 18th, 1904. wR 
The same writer So 
mentions an in- | > 
stance in Califor- 
nia where the 
eagles decorated 
their eyrie with 
sacks. At first the 
nest was a rather 
neatly - formed, 
cupped structure, 
precluding — acci- 
dent to the newly- 
hatched young; 
but by the time 
the eaglets were a 
month old the con- 
stant trampling of 
the family had 
made it perfectly 
flat. The hen bird 
allowed me_ to 
reach the upper 
ledge and look 
over before leaving 
her eggs, when 
she would cleverly 
make a lift back- 
wards with her 
wings to clear them, and another sideways, which floated 
her into space. She was often immediately joined by the 
male, and the two would then sail round, ascending in 
graceful spirals to an immense height, like all species of Buteo. 
Sometimes one bird would hang on the wind above the rock, 
and anon rise with motionless wings, like an artificial kite, to 
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sink gradually down upon its perch. This was very pretty to 
witness. 

The male eagle took no part in the duties of incubation, but 
helped to brood the young birds, and seemed the most assiduou 
in shading them after June 8th, when they were a month old 
Although previously very wild, he now became as tame as hi 

mate, and would mount to the 
small point of projecting rock 
which shows plainly in som 
photographs, while | stood belo, 
watching him. Here le cast 

shadow on the south side of th: 


te. eyrie, into which the eaglet 


, hastily scrambled, pressing clos 
up against the rock wall unde 
his tail in their eagerness t 
enjoy theshade. Theeagle, bein: 
naturally uneasy, would tur 
about on his pedestal, and regar: 
first the nestlings and then me 
with that cruel gaze charac- 
teristic of his tribe. Powerfu 
binoculars showed every motio1 
at a height where camera wa: 
useless. After the June rain 
incomparable contrasts of red 
and green were here presented, 
vermilion lava - strewn rock 
nestling in verdure, and covered 
with yellow flowers and vetches, 
while tall, cream-coloured soap- 
weeds swayed under the divides. 
No trace of food was visible 
before the eaglets were hatched, 
but after their arrival the nest 
always contained either grouse, 
jack rabbits, cotton-tails, moun- 
tain rats, meadow larks, or 
snakes. Sometimes, indeed, the 
putrid remains of. all these crea- 
tures, together, contaminated the 
air. The fur of the hares was 
removed, and the birds plucked 
clean, before the eaglets were 
allowed to partake of them, but 
while mammals and snakes were 
generally decapitated, the birds 
were seldom thus treated. No carrion was ever taken to the 
eyrie, although I knew of eighty cattle carcases round about, 
and prairie dogs were also disdained. 

As I never visited the eyrie without finding a sharp-tailed 
grouse, the eagles must levy severe toll on this species, more 
especially in June, when the hens were sitting on from ten to 
fifteen eggs. On the other hand, the eagles captured numbers of 

rattlesnakes. <Ac- 
cording to eye- 
witnesses, they 
feint several times 
at the snake, to 
make it uncoil, and 
seize it just behind 
the head with one 
foot, while grip- 
ping it further vack 
with the other. 
The snake is then 
taken to a tree or 
rock, and the head 
torn off, which, ac- 
cording to one ob- 
server, is imme- 
diately devoured, 
before the body is 
deposited in the 
eyrie. It is pos- 
sible that the wing 
is also used as a 
shield, after the 
manner of the 
African secretary 
bird; but, in any 
case, I doubt if the 
rattlesnake could 
bite through the 
bird’s thick feathers. \Whuether the male or female happened 
to be frightened from the eyrie by me, neither would return 
if I chanced to be near; and before realising this fact 1 
wasted hours waiting to see the bird come back, unconscious 
that the eagle watched for my departure from some lofty pinnacle. 
At length, however, by searching the badland peaks with my 
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binoculars, I discovered the watching bird and the principles of 
itsgame. Qn the other hand, the parent that happened to be 
absent on commissariat duty when I visited the nest had no 
scruples about returning to shade the eaglets, and I have known 
the male to do this before I had ridden 300yds. away, the bird 
sweeping past to the eyrie with a great rush of wings. When 
both parents were frightened away, I never waited long at the 
eyrie, believing that the hot sun miglit kill the eaglets. In keen 
distress they pressed into the angles of the rock, laboriously 
panting, the water dripping from their mouths, while swarms of 
(Yes, attracted by the raw meat odour they exhaled, completed 
{-eir torment. This determination never to face the sun added 
tu the difficulties of the photographer. The old birds afforded 
ade to their young with drooping wings, keeping the breast or 
wil over them indifferently ; but, while thus engaged, they had 
0 shade themselves, and they, too, panted with gaping beak, 
hich was not becoming to their style of beauty. Ata month 
<nd eighteen days old, when the male eaglet was still a crouching, 
iritless object, the female stood boldly in the eyrie, and looked 
mething like an adult eagle, as the photograph shows. 
At this time the eaglets appeared to be fed entirely upon 
varp-tailed grouse, which were still plucked for them by the 
arents. No other remains were seen. I should much like to 


PLUMAGE. 


FOUR WEEKS’ 


have witnessed the eagles in pursuit of the grouse, but they 
hunted at such a long distance from home that I had little 
opportunity of seeing this particular pair take my quarry. My 
wife saw one of them stoop at, and miss, a jack rabbit, which was 
loping along only about rooyds. distant, on which occasion the 
intended victim sought refuge in a prairie dog hole, whereupon the 
eagle took up its station at the hole waiting for the rabbit to come 
out. It may be interesting here to relate a parallel incident in 
Scotland. - Within the last few years the golden eagle has 
re-established itself in the heart of the deer forest on the island of 
Jura, Inner Hebrides, where there are no white hares, and 
observation has shown that at least one resident pair of eagles 
ieed largely on grouse. My brother has frequently descried an 
eagle “hawking” grouse, just as a peregrine will do. On one 
occasion the royal bird in full chase of a grouse passed within a 
few feet of my brother’s head; and on another occasion the eagle 
was surprised sitting on a stone in the heather at about 3oyds. 
distance, when it flew unwillingly away. Shortly afterwards my 
brother almost trod upon a cock grouse, lying like a stone in 
deep heather close to where the eagle had been waiting, and 
“ame to the conclusion that the eagle, having hunted the 
grouse into this thick covert was waiting, like a cat ata 
mouse hole, for the quarry to reappear. Owing to the panic 
‘aused by the continued presence of the eagles among the 
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EAGLETS SIT1II1NG OUTSIDE THEIR NEST. 
winged game, the grouse gradually left the ground, and a 
good grouse moor was spoiled in consequence. 
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In his letter to Country Lire, already mentioned, Mr. C. J. 
Cornish has raised the question of the carrying power of eagles. 
Personally I have never known an eagle to carry anything 
heavier than a 7lb. jack rabbit, and would think 8lb. (the 
extreme weight of a jack rabbit or Scotch brown hare) to be 
the extent of the largest eagle’s capacity. It follows, therefore, 
that the lambs taken are very small. Thirty years ‘ago eagles 
were extremely common on the West Coast of Scotland, and 
during the breeding season each pair taxed the sheep-farmer to the 
extent of one to two lambs a day, according as game was plentiful 
or scarce. A war of extermination was waged against them, 


MALE, TWO MONTHS OLD. 


and my uncle, a sheep-farmer in Skye, killed to his own gun 
during his lifetime ninety eagles in defence of his lambs. It is 
gratifying to know that the collapse of sheep-farming in the 
Scottish Highlands as a profitable industry, and the consequent 
abandonment to deer of large areas formerly grazed by sheep, 
has given the golden eagle, as a species, a new lease of life, 
these birds being now as jealously preserved by owners and 
lessees of deer forests as they were once ruthlessly destroyed by 
the sheep-farmers on the same ground. tbe ey Oo 


A HARE-DRIVE. 


HERE had been a fall of snow; the hills and high ground were 
deeply covered. Then came a thaw for two days, wherein all the 
snow disappeared from the low ground, while the hilis remained 
patchy white. A hare-drive up on the ‘‘ forest” was now declared 
possible. The biue, or mountain, hares were to be the quarry. 
Hardy animals they are, with their winter coats of fluffy white 

trimmed with touches of biue-grey, eyes dark and lustrous in their snowy faces, 
Icvers of hills, fearless of cold. No true mountain hare seeks the shelter of 
the valleys; only the degenerate do so in the severest weather, and of those 
very few. 

The morning was grey, mild and calm. At ten, the hour of starting, it 
was full of promise of sunshine or threat of rain and mist. The balance was 
so even it might have turned either way. The beaters numbered nine—three 
keepers, two shepherds, three underlings of sorts, and a forester; the number 
of guns three, namely, my host, my hostess, and myself. The latter had not 
fired a shot-gun for nigh on twenty years, and I had certainly not done so at 
a live object for five or six, though a few shots at clay pigeons, which were 
never hit, gave me, perhaps, a slight advantage. Both used the rifle often 
and to the point, but that was a different matter. Each had 20-bore 
double barrelled guns, ample ammunition, and plenty of courage and ambition. 
My host, being one of the best sportsmen in the British Islands, and owning 
more square miles of grouse moor and deer forest than most people own 
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acres, need not have his shooting powers here described. Three ccllie dog, 
completed the party. 

The place for the actual drive was high up on the open moor, or “‘ forest,” 
beyond the big woods overlooking the house. Slowly they went up, so: 
leaving the green low ground far below. First into a big wood, where gradual, 
the going became steep and white. Every step was into 8in. or gin. of snow, 
The spruce boughs were laden, the stillness of the white mantle was unbroke 
save by an occasional flap overhead of a capercailzie, or the scuttle of 
rabbit in the undergrowth. It was a great Christmas-tree land, with not eye: 
the whisper of a far-off wind through the firs’ snow-weighted branches. |}, 
the time the little army reached the top, and came out into the open, the 
balance of the day had swung to the wrong side of its early morning promi 
Not rain, but quiet enfolding mist. A grey cloak spread far and wi 
veiling the distance at little over rooyds. Here the order was given to wi 
in line. 

Nothing is so full of quiet life as a still January day on a Scotti 
moorland. The feeiing of winter’s depth has passed, yet is it still wint 
with only the far-away thought of spring in the heart. To complete t 
charm, there was snow on the ground. On it show countless runs of t 
mountain hares—judging by the well-trodden paths there must be hundr 
of them—and the smaller ones of the rabbits. Many claw-tracks are visil 
too, big and small. Occasionally in the snow is imprinted a straight track o 
pointed foot, divided in soft O’s—is it the fox? And then there is a we |. 
known, well-loved mark, the hall-mark of the forest—that of a dai 
cloven hoof, that shows we are in the haunts of the red deer himself. | 
two miles the three guns, flanked by the beaters, walked in line. The ty 9 
20-bores shot one rabbit each! My host meanwhile had secured sever] 
white hares, and, had it not been for the mist and the danger of shooti 
anywhere but straight ahead, would have had a dozen or more. The grou 
was like a switchback, up and down. The depth of the snow in places ma 
the uphill going heavy work. The mist closed in on the higher ground, till 
guns frequently lost each other, and could only lvcate their whereabouts 
calls and whistles. Suddenly, at rooyds. distance, a shadow would loom ¢ 
on one side or the o.her, like a dark ghost on a grey background, a voice c 
out ‘‘All right!” and the march forward would continue. At last t 
‘*pass” for the drive was reached, Most of the beaters had been lost 


sight for a long time. They were slowly coming round, driving the har 
into a scattered belt of small spruce that lay below the ridge wher 
the guns were to be _ rosted. My host placed himself at the en 
of the triangle of the ridge. I was posted at a distance of 2o0oyd 
further round the hill, goyds. from the top. Round the corner, over tl 
ridge, was the other 20-bore. We were all safely out of sight and shot « 
each other. The mist had lifted somewhat, it was possible to see a hazy fe 
hundred yards. I had taken up a position beside a dwarf spruce. It looke 
gaily green in the sombre light amongst the brcken white-patched groun 
The brown and white held the foreground here in equal force; the long 
shoots of the old heather, overtopping the snow, making a black and whi 
piebald parterre. This made seeing white hares somewhat difficult { 
unpractised shooters. There was not long to wait. I hung my cariridge-b: 
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ona branch of the spruce bush and fillel my coat pockets with cartridges. 
The head forester, in the character of ghillie, had meanwhile been sent to the 
foot of the ridge as a stop to prevent the hares doubling back and to turn them 
upwards. Imagining there would be some time to wait, I was slowly retying 


a bootlace when the first hare scuttled past. Out of shot before the little 


gun could be raised to the shoulder. The fun soon began. — Another hare 
dashed past below me; one shot, a white fluffy body lay still, They 
came in a rush then between myself and the top ridge. As many as 


seven and eight at a time, above and below. One white hare practicaliy 
ran into me while I was firing at another futher off. There would have 
been work enough for a pair of automatic guns. I murmured in my heart 
because the little gun had been made before even ejectors came into fashion. 
Yet it did its work as well and fast as it could. The hares varied their 
courses a good deal. Some came loiloping along, stopping, looking about, 
sitting up, twirling their whiskers, then slowly on again, until some of them 
were stopped for the last time. Others came full gallop, with ears well laid 
back ; some fell, a good many did not. In single file, along their run, came 
two gallopers on each other’s heels, ‘‘ Bang!” the leader went over, ‘* Bang !” 
the second followed suit. ‘‘ Right and left,” whispered the shooter to herself. 

Meanwhile, from over the ridge came constant reports. The other 
20-bore was busy too. The boom of the big gun on the right came only 
now and then, The 20-bores were having most of the fun. On the edge of 
the foreground, away to the left, a hind trotted by, looking big and dark 
against the mist. The stags passed within sight of my host. When the 
beaters came up, the ground round me was strewa with many cartridges and 
a good few hares. A tall, grey figure came into sight from her post. ‘* Well, 
what have you got?” ‘‘Ten; and you?” ‘*Seven.” ‘Hurrah for the 
little guns!” We two laughed like children, full of the best and purest 
enjoyment in the world, that of healthy outdoor sport. 

Luncheon followed, where my hostess’s stand had been, by a big rock. 
In a few minutes my host appeared, bringing in his contribution to the bag. 
It made twenty-two hares altogether. Had he been in one of the other 





two places, or even with either of the twenty bores, the bag would have been 
nearer forty or more. But that is the fortune of war, or sport, or unselfish- 


ness, in giving your wife and your guest the best chances. There never 
were merrier people than those three as they sat on the misty hillside with 
snow and white hares around them. Another short drive of a belt of 


wood was suggested. This time the stands were in open spaces in the 
wool. A few hares came along. Tie writer got one. Luck singled her 
out that day. 

That was the end. Each beater was given a hare, so all shared in the 
day’s success. A swinging walk downhill off the rough ground on to the 
moor road brought them to within two miles of home. From there, through 
the birch-wood, where the mosses gleamed like emeralds even in the fading 
light, and so homewards into the valley where the great river runs. They 
lett the moor to its silence in the mist, but they carried in their hearts the 
memory of its charm and mystery. For many a long day that hare-drive 
will stand out in vivid and happy retrospect, with all its elements of sport and 
of joyous companionship. lal 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRIENDS OR FOES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Counrry LIFx.’ 

Si1x,—The article on ‘‘ Friends or Foes” in Counray LiFe of April 8th, com- 
menting on the Rev. HI. S. Slater’s address on ‘* Wild Birds and the Farm,” 
suggests one or two points which may, no doubt, have been touched upon by 
the lecturer, but which may not be generally known to the majority of readers 
of this paper. The first bird mentioned is the beautiful and, comparatively 
speaking, harmless kestrel, which is invariably shot or trapped because it is 
ahawk. I once saw a young male kestrel killed out shooting, and remon- 
strated with the murderer, who replied, ‘* It is a hawk, and hawks kill game.” 
I made the offer to take the bo:iy home, and examine it in his presence, with 
a view to detecting any traces of bird remains in its interior. He was 
positive that I should find it chock full of partridges, and as far as he hal 
any knowledge, I daresay he expected a hare or two might be discovered. He 
was somewhat surprised when our investigations resulted in the discovery of 
about a tablespoonful of carwigs, the wing cases of a few beetles, and the fur 








of portions of a mouse. That kestrels do take birds, and especially young ones, 
is without doubt, and I have seen one capture a full-grown cock yellow-hammer, 
anJj traces of their activity are frequently demonstrated by the remains of the 
dear departed chaffinch and other small birds. How many of these are, 
however, attributable to the sparrow-hawk it is difficult to say. That a kestrel 
as well as a brown owl will leara to take young pheasants or partridges from 
the coop is also wellknown; but this is an ac juired habit which means the 
destruction of that particular bird which has developed it. But to argue that 
because one kestrel has developed a pernicious habit, therefore all kestrels 
must have the same tastes, is as unsound a position as to claim that because 
one dog has gone mad and bitten a man, therefore all dogs should be destroyed 
at sight. Kestrels are ver : 





y apt to take young lapwings when they have 
young to feed, and the heads of many of these unfortunates nave teen found 
in their nests. But the lapwing is an early breeder, and at the time when 
the young lapwings are running about there is not usually an extraordinary 
amount of covert for them to hide in; added to which, they are mainly depen- 
dent upon their protective colouring, and squat in a bare and exposed place, 
which probably makes them an easy prey to the keen-eyed hawk. With young 
partridges it is different. The season for hatching is more advanced, and the old 
bird will call them together to safety on the first appearance of danger; so that 
the toll of young partridges taken by the kestrel is, comparatively speaking, 
small, and in all probability the young birds that are taken are those which 
are weakly and which have got left behind, and are unable to respond to the 
mother’s call of warning. These are, therefore, the most desirable birds to 
lose, as they would only die a miserable death of starvation and coid, or live 
to propagate an infericr and delicate progeny. Another hawk which is only 
too uncommon, but which is also wantonly shot, is that miniature peregrine 
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the hobby, which is almost entirely an insect feeder. It must be remembered 
that all birds vary in their dietary, particularly at the t me when they have 
young to provide for, and that the kestrel, which at other times of the year 
feels almost entirely on mice and insects, no doabt takes anything when it 
has a nest full of hungry youngsters to cater for, The time of year at which 
the kestrel before mentioned was killed was in October. As another instance 
of variation in food, take the sparrow, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
is a grain-eating bird, but at the time of bringing-up its brood of 
pushing, self-asserting young scoundrels, does as muci gool as other 
birds by feeding them entirely on insects, chiefly caterpillars. That 
some birds have changed their habits of life and the variety of their 
menu is without doubt, and your article refers to this chanze in the starling 
and the rook. That the starling did not always eat cherries and other fruit 
when in season would be hard to prove. The rook has, however, unques- 
tionably changed, or indulges in this change far more often than formerly. 
I remember once some sparrows, having been caught in a net during hard 
weather when snow was on the ground, were thrown away after being killed. 
The rooks came and carried them up into the trees, holding them in their 
claws and tearing them to pieces. These same rooks afterwards tvrned their 
attention to a dead horse, which had met with an accident which exposed the 
internal organs, and cleared the intestines of fat and of anything they could 
get hold of. The egg-stealing proclivities of rooks are immensely on the 
increase, and they even take to hunting for the eggs of domestic poultry ; 
but this seems to be the depravity of one or two rooks only, as I have 
noticed that when the offender is destroyed the trouble ceases. The eggs of 
some wild ducks, which nested on an island close to a rookery, were con- 
tinually disappearing, but not liking to suspect the rooks, and concluding that 
rats were the evil-doers, I baited some hens’ eggs with poison, ard placed them 
in a conspicuous position, as if in an exposed nest, and the next day found two 
old rooks and three young ones dead underneath the nest tree, with traces of 
the yolk of egg on their biils. Since then no more ducks’ eggs have been 
missing. Rooks can be often seen during hard weather picking up the shell- 
fish along the coast, and dropping them trom a height on to the rocks. The 
grey crow is very fond of doing this, but it is a more essentially coast bird 
than the rook, Many of our fields at this tim: of year are strewn with empty 
wainut shells which the rooks have carried off the autumn previous and have 
buried under the cow manure. The action of the soil causes them to swell 
an] open in course of time, when the delicacy is easily obtained by the bird, 
which was not able to crack the shell when it was carried away. I do not 
agree with the statement that the raven is becoming a scarce bird. There 
are very few suitable places round our coast that do not contain a pair of 
ravens. I have seenthem along the coast of Dorsetshire and Devonshire, and 
know of one place in Wales where several pairs can be seen ; in Scotland and 
the Orkneys they are fairly plentiful. ©The same remark applies also to the 
peregrine. Theincreasing scarcity of the chough is caused by the continued and 
steady increase of the jackdaw, that inveterate egg-robber. Years ago there 
was quite a quantity of choughs in Guernsey, but on visiting the place 
som: ten years after I was surprised to see how few could be found, while 
the jackdaw appeared to have multiplied in an extraordinary manner. A 
colony of choughs in Wales has been steadily diminishing, while the whole 
neighbourhood swarms with jackdaws. This bird ought to be destroyed, 
in spite of his sprightly appearance and amusing ways; he is a villain, 
and knows it, and glories in it. I saw a pair fly off with an egg from 
the nest of a missel-thru-h, close to the house, pursued by the bereaved 
parents, and calmly sit down and dispose of their ill-gotten gains not 
Soyds. from the front windows. They do the same to the poor tame 
pigeons. Even the little soft-billed insect-feeding birds depart from their 
usual habits at times, as I have watched a white-throat from a window, 
from which he was just ona level with my eye, pegging away at some ripe 
plums on a tree, when he ought to have been attending to his proper 
business. —R. G. GWarkIN, The Manor House, Potterne, Devizes. 


THE AGE OF TREES TESTED. 
[To tHe Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” } 
It is often stated that this or that tree was planted by a certain person, 





Sir, 
or is 100, 200, or 300 years old. I had rather an interesting chance of 
testing this lately. The Oatlands Park Hotel stands on the site of an 
ancient Royal house, or houses, on a height looking over the Thames. 
Round this house, and round several other large mansions on the higher 
ground near Weybridge, are the remains of whai was a very large park, a 
forest, full of great trees, especially elms, sweet-chestnuts, Scotch firs, oaks, 
and cedars. Prince Henry, the eller son of Charles I., is said to have 
planted one of the cedars in Oatlands Park ; a fine tree, but less in girth by 
7ft. than the cedar at Childrey, which was planted by Dr. Pocock, the Arabian 
scholar, whom Archbishop Laud befriended in the same reign. Still, if the 
story is correct, that ‘* Prince Henry of Oatlands did plant the tree,” it would 
be about 270 years old. There are some very large elms there, too, which 
with other trees, oaks and beeches, look as if planted at the same time with 
the cedars. Several of the elms have been cut down, or rather sawed through 
at about 3ft. 6in. above the ground, on the terrace above the lake, the trees 
having been perfectly sound from bark to core, though, perhaps, their 
branches were dangerous. While looking at their huge ‘* torsos ” it occuried 
to me to count the rings showing the growth year by year, in order to see 
how they compared for age with the cedars reputed to have been planted by 
the young Henry, Prince of Wales, son of Charles I. The number of rings 
was 265. This agrees almost exactly, allowing for my missing a few rings, 
with the reputed age of the cedars. —C. J. CORNISH. 





THE FIRST SWALLOW OF _ SPRING. 
[To rue Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1rr,—As we shall all be looking before long for the advent of the swallows, 
I send you a reproduction of a painting on an old Greek wine jar, wherein 
we see three Greeks of 580 B.C., or thereabouts, similarly employed. The 
first swallow has just flown over their heads; and that all who run may quite 
clearly read his meaning the painter has placed the appropriate words visibly 
issuing from their mouths. The younger man (on the left) exclaims: ‘‘ Look, 
a swallow!” The elder man turns round to see, and answers, ‘‘ Yes, by 
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Ifeccules !” 
the bird says, 
conclude that in Greece one swallow, if it did not make a summer, at least 
made the spring. Al! three figures are crowned as though for feasting. The 
original vase is now at Valci. It is interesting to recall that in Rhodes each 


A naked slave boy stands on the right, and looking upward at 


‘*There she is! It’s already spring.” Whereby we may 




















year the boys went round the houses celebrating the arrival of the swallows 
by asong, One of these old Rhodian swallow-songs Athenzeus has preserved 
for us: 
** The swallow, the swallow is come, 
Bringing good seasons and a joyful time. 
Her belly is white, her back is black. 
Bring, oh bring a cake of figs 
Out of your luxurious house, 
Bring a cup of wine 
And a dish of cheese 
And a bag of wheat. 
Those the good swallow will not despise, 
Nor a cake of eggs. 
Shall we now go, or shall we get something ? 
Give something, and we'll go; if you give nothing 
We will not cease to pester you; we'll force the door 
And carry it away, or th’ upper lintel, 
Or e’en your wife who sits within the house. 
She is but little, we shall find her iight. 
If you give something, let it be worth having. 
Open, then, open the door to the swallow, 
l’or we are not old men but only boys.” 


\ similar song is still popular in Greece. —G. M. G. 


SKINNING OF MOLES. 
[To THE Epiror or ** Country Lire’) 

Sik,—I shall be glad if you can give me some information as to .ae skinning 
of moles. We catch them in numbers here, and I am told that they should be 
skinned in the same way as rabbits. Is there any special mode of curing 
them, orshould they simply be left to dry 
until a sufficient number have been col- 
lected to send to the furrier 2—E, J. L. 

[The mole should be skinned in 
the same way as a rabbit, by opening 
the skin down the middle, cutting off 
the head and extremities, with a view 
to having as square a skin as possible. 
The skin may then be pinned on a 
hoard, with the skinny side upper- 
most, stretched to its best shape, and 
washed over with a solution of salt; 
then dissolve alum in the proportion 
of rjoz. to half a pint of warm water, 
and with this solution sponge the 
surface all over every now and then for 
three days. Then, when the skin is 
quite dry, remove the pins, and, rolling 
ip the skin first with the fur inside 
ind afterwards with the fur outside, 
manipulate it freely till it is quite 
soft and flexible.—Ep. ] 





THE DOMESTIC TURKEY. 
[To THE EDpIrTor. | 
Sik,—Why is not turkey-farming more 
extensively practised in this country ? 
Probably because of a deep-rocted idea 
that the turkey as a domestic bird is 
more trouble than he is worth, and that he is difficult to rear. Difficult to 
rear he perhaps is, ina sense, but not nearly to the extent supposed, Most 
of the trouble comes from mismanagement. Too often his appearance in 
this world of woe is the signal for an immediate assault upon his digestive 
organs in the shape of mighty offerings of meal. ‘The poor thing must 
have food,” says the breeder—perhaps of the gentler sex. But that is just 
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what the poor thing must not have—for at least twenty-four hours. During 
that period he should be left severely alone. He has to digest the yolk 
which was absorbed into his body at birth, and till he has successfully done 
so he is not in a position to respond to outside offers, however well meant. 
To feed him when newly hatched is suicidal. But this ticklish period success- 
fully past, the rest is comparatively easy. He should at first be fed princi- 
pally on meal and lettuce. After a short course of this 7ég¢me there remains 
little to be done. Provided he has a fairly extensive run he will pick up 
much of his food himself, and cost very little indeed till it is time to fatten 
him for the Christmas market. Once reared he—or rather she—is a most 
persistent sitter, much more so than the domestic hen. So well do the 
French know this, that besides going in for turkey raising to a much greater 
extent than we in England dream of doing, they employ the bird to hatch 
hens’ eggs which the faithless mother has deserted. The domestic turkey is 
of four kinds—the Norfolk (black), the Cambridgeshire (bronze), the fawn, 
and the white. His origin is to some extent ‘‘ wropt in mystery,” but he has 
both Mexican and North American blood in his veins. He is believed to 
have been introduced into Europe in 1530, and his existence in this country 
is first mentioned in 1541. So long ago as 1575 he had come to be recog- 
nised as a standing Christmas dish. On that rests, at any rate in happy 
England, his claim to fame. Long may he flourish.—H. JENNER-FUST, JUN. 





A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DODO. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘fCountrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I send you a portrait of the Dodo as described and figured by that 
delightful old traveller, Thomas Herbert, in his ‘‘ Travels into Africa and 
Asia . . . as also Divers other Kingdoms in the Orientall Indies and 
Isles Adjacent,” published in folio in 1638. On page 347 is the woodcut 
here reproduced, and I quote his description, written in what, I take it, is the 
lighter journalistic vein of the period: ‘* Again as this noble Ile (Mauritius) 
is pro:ligall in her water and wood, so shee corresponds in what else a fruitfull 
Parent labours in: not only boasting in that variety but in feathered creatures 
also; yea, in the rarenesse of that variety: I will but name some of them ; 
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you shall lick them to perfection. The Dodo comes first to our description : 
here, and in Dygarro’s (and nowhere else, that ever I could see, or heare of) 
is generated the Dodo (a Portuguize name it is, and has reference to her 
simplenes,) a Bird which for shape and rarenesse might be called a Phoenix 
(wert in Arabia :) her body is round and extreame fat, her slow pace begets 
that corpulencie; few of them weigh 
less than fifty pound: better tothe eye 
than stomack: greasie appetites may 
perhaps commend them, but to the 
indiffrently curious nourishment but 
prove offensive. Lets take her 
picture: her visage darts forth 
melancholy, as sensible of Nature’s 
injurie in framing so great and 
massie a body to be directed by such 
small and complementall wings, as 
are unable to hoise her from the 
ground, serving only to prove her a 
Bird; which otherwise might be 
doubted of: her head is variously 
drest, the one halfe hooded with downy 
blackish feathers; the other perfectly 
naked; of a whitish hue, as if a trans- 
parent Lawne had covered it: her bill 
is very howked and bends downwards, 
the thrill or breathing place is in the 
midst of it; from which part to the 
end, the colour is a light greene mixt 
with a paie yellow; her eyes be round 
and small, and bright as Diamonds ; 
her cloathing is of finest Downe, such 
as you see in Goslins: her trayne is 
(like a China beard) of three or four 
short feathers; her legs thick, and 
black, and strong; her tallons or pounces sharp, her stomack fiery hot, so as 
stones and iron are eusily digested in it; in that and shape, not a little 
resembling the Africk Oestriches: but so much, as for their more certain 
difference I dare to give thee (with two others) her representation.” Here- 
upon follows the illustration by which we may “lick to perfection” the Dodo 
of 1638.—J. K. 
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